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COMBAT 
For SMALL UNITS 


This book contains twenty-seven 
tactical situations, all but one of 
which deal with units of a rifle com- 
pany. The purpose of the book is to 
help the small unit commander be- 
come a super‘or combat leader. Any 
captain, lieutenant, sergeant, cor- 
poral or private will be better off in 
actual combat from a study of Com- 
bat Problems for Small Units. 

The problems cover such real ones 
as oral orders by platoon and squad 
leaders, motorized reconnaissance 
patrol, rifle squad as the point of an 
advance guard, capture of prisoners 
at night by a rifle squad, attack of a 
flank unit constructing and defend- 
ing roadblock, fight of rifle platoon 
with five night-bound tanks, 60mm. 
mortar section of squad in attack, 
weapons platoon in attack and in 
defense, and many others. 

With each problem there are 
maps and charts, showing distance 
in yards, terrain of hills, trees, high- 
ways, and direction of march. The 
problems and their solutions are 
covered in text, charts and maps. 

To avoid too many names and unit 
designations, the same rifle com- 
pany is used throughout. A list of 
the principal characters and a ré- 
sumé of the organization and arma- 
ment of the weapons and rifle pla- 
toons are included. Combat Prob- 
lems for Small Units is a practical, 
simply written book of 27 battle 
problems, with 42 maps and charts, 
244 pages, in pocket-size. 


$1.0 














PROBLEM 


A page (actual size) from this new book for small unit leader 


“All right, men, listen to me, ” Jones told his squad. “A patrol 
of our jeeps has reported small Nazi patrols out in front. We 
are going north [pointing]. The 2d Platoon is detailed as the 
advance party and we are going to operate as a right-flank 
patrol. We'll head northeast first until we are about 500 yards 
from this road and abreast of the point. I will set the pace and 
the direction of march. We will keep abreast of the advance 
party and be in contact with it all of the time. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

Sergeant Jones then signalled sguap coLuMN and led his 
squad to its flank position abreast of the advance party, where 
he halted it and continued his instructions: 

“Jenkins and Rowinski will be the point. Operate like a pair 
of scouts. Scott and Stanislaus, you will be the right-flank 
men. Richardson, you will be the rear point. Hobson, Thomas, 
and Weaver, you will be connecting files with the advance 
party. Corporal Smithers, you and Bagby and Simkins will 
follow me in a staggered formation [see Sketch 1]. Jenkins 
and Rowinski will precede me by fifty yards. The east-flank 
men will stay out fifty yards to the right. Let’s go!” 


The patrol deployed as directed and moved out when the 
signal came from the connecting files that the column had be- 
gun its march on the road. The advance continued for a half 
hour or more until the scouts were approaching the group of 

i eeieuenitnmienen houses at point C (map 7). 
Nae geiagnagatmare The two leading men 
began the normal proce- 
dure of inspecting the 
houses. To speed things up 
so the patrol wouldn’t fall 
behind its position abreast 
2 of the advance party, Ser- 
geant Jones directed Scott 
and Stanislaus to inspect 
the barns and told Corporal 
Smithers and Bagby to 
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imericans vs. Germans Weapons for the Future 





" experiences of six American fighters in World War | By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. Haven 
72 A study of the future of American armament. Published ir oth a 
2 How the Jap Army Fights nop Madani hears a 00 40 





i description of the training and tactics of the Jap soldier . . = — 
; -o Conflict: The Civil War 
senghis Khan By George Fort Milton 


By Harold Lamb 


The best one-volume history of the war between the states Clot! 
ry of the great conqueror, the “Emperor of all Men tion $3.50 
- — . 
suerrilla Warfare Blitzkrieg 
By Bert Levy By Lt. Col. S. L. A. Marshall 
tricks and tactics of guerrilla fighting Selected chapters from Blitzkrieg and Armue om Wheels make thf 
book a comprehensive account of the evolution and tactics and equipmen 
if hat's T bat Plane? since 1939. Cloth edition of Biitzérie $? cloth edition « drome . 
r . . W hee $2.50 
By Walter Pitkin, Jr. the 
5 ettes of 83 American and Japanese aircraft with photographs and Rifleman Dodd 
e text By C. S. Forester 
lircraft Recognition The story of a trained and self-reliant fighting man. Rifleman Dodd 
6 The Gun are published in one volume with a cloth cover at $1.50 


By R. A. Saville-Sneath 
1ettes and photographs of British, German and Italian aircraft 
, : : 929.]¢ 

The War in Outline—1939-1943 Like Rifleman Dodd this novel of the British Peninsular Campaign is 


A valuable chronological outline of the war from the rise of the Axis to classic in military literature. Rifleman Dodd and The Gun are publish 
he end of the middle of August prepared by Special Service Division, ASF in one volume with a cloth cover at $1.50 


The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 


Selected portions of Clausewitz’s writings on war explain those “mos 


Fighting Forces Books for [iaert\ilisash se sacaiianail 
loth edition $1.50 





; 
h d S s n @) | Gas Warfare 
the / \rme ervices n Y By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
A description of war chemicals and chemical warfare tactics. Cloth 
a edition $2.75 
The Battle Is the Pay-Off The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Captain Ralph Ingersoll By Blake Clark 
Captain Ingersoll does more than describe the battle of El Guettar as A shinee of the battle portions of Remember Pearl Harbor! the one 
tought by the unit of engineers he was with, although he does that su note pce give a fret-hend account of the events of December 7. 1941. is 
perbly. But more important he tells us how big this war is and what the Hawaii 
k. Army is doing to win it. Cloth edition $2.00 . 
r How to Abandon Ship 


By Phil Richards and John J. Banigan 


ic [wo sailors, one of whom has been shipwrecked, here give valuable 
pointers on every aspect of abandoning ship, including life on a life raft 
edition $1.00. 





|apan’s Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 


study of the Jap Army covering its organization, training and indoc 
rination. Cloth edition $2.50. 
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Our regular contributors to the Prisoner of War 
Fund are back this month, which isn’t news except 
that they deserve much more than passing recogni- 
tion for their regular monthly donations to the 
Fund. They include the Officers, Enlisted Men. 
and Civilian Employees, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco; the Officers’ Club, Atlanta Ordnance Depot: 
Brigadier General Henry D. Styer; and the group 
of Detroit professional and businessmen who are 
regularly contributing the salaries they receive for 
working one evening a week in essential war work 
at an ordnance depot. 

If it were not for these faithful contributors the 
growth of the Fund during the past month would 
be small indeed. As it is, $914 was received from 
the individuals and groups listed below. The total 
is the smallest received in any one month since 
May 1943—the first month the Fund was in opera- 
tion. The total contribution to date is $32,114. 

The following have contributed since the Janu 
ary issue of The JourNat was published: 


INDIVIDUALS 


Frank M. Harris, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Lieutenant Robert G. Miller, 20th Replacement Bn 
Tec 5 John A. Lockett, Army Air Forces 

Harry A. Millard, Detroit, Michigan 

Gordon A. McKellar, Detroit, Michigan 

Arthur A. Prabel, Detroit, Michigan 

John A. Crawford, Detroit, Michigan 

Otto G. Wismer, Detroit, Michigan 

Major E. S. DeLong, Infantry 

Captain S. N. Vines, Chemical Warfare Service 
Harvey G. Finn, Albany, New York 

J. Morton Curran, Jr., New York City 

Miss Louise Caldwell, Washington, D. C. 

W. A. McAuliffe, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Richard T. Fleming, New York City 

Brig. Gen. David G. Barr, AUS 

Raymond W. Roberts, Terrell, Texas 

Sergeant L. A. Walker, U. S. Marine Corps 
Benjamin Odesky, Garwood, New Jersey 
Andrew C. Rasmussen, Gibson City, Illinois 
Major and Mrs. Floyd L. Brown 

Lieutenant Meyer S. Perlgut, 502d Ordnance Co. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. H. B. Wheeler 

Miss Marjorie Van de Water, Washington, D. C. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. James P. Smith 

Major Jack B. Ward, AUS 

Technical Sgt. Harold J. Graves, AAF 
Technical Sgt. Fred R. Rinaldi 

Brig. Gen. Henry D. Styer, U. S. Army, Retired 
Otto Grieshammer, Easton, Pennsylvania 
Anonymous, San Francisco, California 


ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 


Holabird Signal Depot 

Officers’ Club, Atlanta Ordnance Depot 

Detachment 4th Airways Communications Squadron, Municipal 
Airport, Nashville, Tennessee 

Officers and Men, Company I, 379th Infantry 

Officers of Company B, 3d QM School Regiment 

Officers and Men, 640th QM Laundry Company 

ist Battalion, 272d Infantry 

Officers and Cadets, Davenport (Iowa) High School, ROTC Regt. 

Officers and Men, Company A, 273d Infantry 

Officers, Enlisted Men, and Civilian Employees of Presidio of 
San Francisco 
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LigUTENANT WILLIAM E. BARSTOW, jR., Chemical W\ arta 
Service, suggested that his article “Chemical Warfare ang 
Infantry” might have been sub-titled “Toward a More Pe, 
fect Understanding.” We think it does help. At the tim 
of writing Lieutenant Barstow was serving with a battalioy 
of 4.2-inch chemical mortars. 


MASTER SERGEANT CHARLES F. BURGMANN is on duty with th 
7th Infantry Division. 
ok: 
*eee* 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL R. G. EMERY is on duty at The Infantry 
School. = 
ie 
CAPTAIN ARTHUR GOODFRIEND, after more than a year's dut 
preparing graphic portfolios and other training aids for Arm 
Service Forces, is now overseas. 


ik: 

LIEUTENANT SAUL HAHN is an Infantry ofhcer on duty in th 
Aleutians. pa 
oe 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT HENRIQUES, British Army, wrote 
“I Landed at Casablanca” for Britain, a digest-sized maga 
zine published by the British Information Services. We 
selected portions of that article detailing his experiences 
with the Seventh Army. 


%, 
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CAPTAIN MELVIN M. JOHNSON, jr., Marine Corps Reserve, 1 
the inventor and manufacturer of the Johnson automatic 
rifle. With Charles T. Haven he has written Automatic 
Arms: Their History, Development and Use; Ammunition 
and For Permanent Victory. The latter is a Fighting Forces 
book issued under the title Weapons for the Future 


PRIVATES FIRST CLASS FRANK K. KELLY and MICHAEL ROSSMAN 
are now On other duty after completing six months of stud\ 
in personnel psychology at Harvard University under the 


ASTP. 


ik: 
TECHNICAL SERGEANT MILTON LEHMAN is a member of the 
staff of the Algiers edition of The Stars and Stripes 
(3 


LIEUTENANT STANLEY N. OHLBAUM is an officer in the Coast 
Artillery Corps. 


*ees® 


Kurt SOLMSSEN has had a varied experience as an industrial 
ist and financier in Europe and in the United States 
Two earlier articles by Mr. Solmssen—“Production Strategy 
and Civilian Necessity” and “How to Pay for a War’ —have 
appeared in The InFanrry JourNAL. 
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CaPTAIN ARTHUR TAUSCHER, Corps of Engineers, served ith 
the 45th Infantry Division in Sicily. He is now on the 
Italian front. 
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HE new badges of battle for the Ex- 

pert Infantryman and the Combat 
Infantryman distinguish the trained com- 
bat fighter. One badge (the plain one) 
will say that the soldier who has won it 
is in every sense ready for battle. The 
other (the badge with the wreath ) means 
that the soldier who has pinned it on has 
proved his fighting ability under enemy 
fire. It is the mark of the seasoned In- 
fantry fighting man whose part in this 
war grows more vital daily as he carries 
the battle to the enemy in the way no 
other fighter can. 

These new insignia of combat will in- 
dicate of the men who wear them that 
they have the habitual duty of closing 
with the enemy. Theirs is the primary 
battle job of driving the enemy from 
places where the machines of warfare 
cannot reach him, either because they 
cannot overcome the obstacles facing 
them on the ground or in the air, or be- 
cause they do not have the power to de. 
stroy the enemy from the air. 

There is no thought in these new 
badges of marking one particular branch 
of the Army—the Infantry—as “superior” 
to another. But there is by all means the 
thought that no other soldiers have the 
tough demanding tasks of battle that face 
the seasoned Combat Infantryman every 
hour he fights. In nearly every battle, his 
is the longest and most continuous fight 


of all. 





BADGES OF BATTLE 





It is not for a moment, either, a ques 
tion of who is best man—the air fighter or 
the ground fighter, the turret gunner, the 
gunner in the tank, the fighting pilot, the 
tank destroyer gunner, or the engineer. 
medical, signal or chemical soldier, or 
any other soldier who does his work in 
the midst of battle. The new badges are 
just a matter of showing you the soldier 
who clinches with the enemy and stays 
with him—the soldier who gets to the 
German and the Jap when the machines 
of warfare cannot get to them, or begin to 
cancel out— 

—the soldier without great numbers of 
whom—in the Pacific, in Africa and 
Europe, in Russia, in China—this war 
could not possibly be won. 

—the soldier without great numbers of! 
whom this war would have been long 
since lost to the Nazi and the Jap in every 
theater. 

These things still do not register clear- 
ly in the minds of a great many people. 
They feel that a fighter who rides and 
fights in a fast-moving machine some- 
how must be superior to the soldier who 
fights with a rifle or a bazooka. The stress 
on physique and intelligence in selecting 
the air fighter has had something to do 
with this. Yet the tests of training and 
battle which the Expert and Combat In- 
fantryman must pass to gain their badges 
call upon physical resources and mental 
qualities comparable, though not the 





same, to any that are needed by any other 
kind of combat soldier. 


HE new soldier, just coming into 

the Army, has not been especially 
keen for service in the Infantry. Nor has 
his family been especially eager to see 
him go into the Infantry. 

In other branches there is more chance, 
isn’t there, to learn things useful after 
the war? Other branches are more mod- 
ern, aren't they, and after all, isn’t this a 
mechanized war? 

But many will come straight out and 
say, without further reason: “The In- 
fantry has to march too much. It has to 
do all its fighting on its feet, or on the 
ground.” 

In other words, “The Infantry is too 
tough. I'll take something not quite so 
hard and dirty.” 

But most of them have a combination 
of several reasons why some other kind 
of soldiering would be better—all natural 
reasons enough, except to the man who 
thinks first of all “Where am I needed 
most?” 

Or, perhaps, “Where else can I work 
and fight as hard as I can as an Infantry 
soldier?” 

Or even, “Where else can I get that 
close to a Jap or a Nazi?” 

Yes, if you feel this war you can prob- 
ably put that feeling into action as a 
fighting Doughboy better than you can 
in any other way. 

The man who feels this war, in the 
service or at home—the man who remem- 
bers not only Pearl Harbor but the Battles 


of China, Poland, France, Britain, and 
Greece; Bataan, Hong Kong and Singa 
pore; Leningrad, Sevastopol, and Stalin 
grad; Egypt and Libya; Tunisia, Sicily 
and Italy—that man is remembering the 
tremendous efforts of millions of Infantry 
fighters, as well as the battle efforts of all 
the others who fought as valiantly with 
them 


HE new Infantry badges are not 
mere signs of specialization. They 
are not part of any plan, as Raymond 
Clapper, intelligent and sincere com- 
mentator, implied they might be, which 
would tend to draw emphasis unduly 


away from other highly important com 
bat arms. For no one knows quite as well 


as the Infantryman how dependent every 
soldier is on every other kind of soldier. 

No one asks faster for the powerful 
help of others in capturing a strongly de 
fended hill or town or air field. 

And no one would sooner see a battle 
won by planes and tanks whenever the 
enemy can be defeated by fighting sol 
diers in machines alone. But most battles 
cannot be won that way—not when the 
enemy has his own tough Infantry and 
plenty of other power, too. 

The new badges, and the 275,000 
new stripes for the arms of Infantrymen 
overseas, and other measures of acknowl 
edgment to the fighting Infantry soldier 
are exactly that—specific signs of a reali 
zation somewhat overdue that the Com 
bat Infantryman has been and will be, 
in battle after battle, the soldier with the 
main job. 
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A Platoon’s Experience at El Guettar 





Try the Reverse Slope 






By Lieutenant Milton M. Thornton and Lieutenant Colonel R. G. Emery 


Chere are quite a few midget genii hiding in the corners 
of FM 100-5, Operations, which have on occasion grown 
to gigantic stature in this war. One which got less than a 
little attention up to a year ago is that one near the begin- 
ning of the chapter of the defensive, which reads, “Con- 
sideration . . . may, however, make it desirable to select a 
reverse slope.” 

The platoon leader of the Ist platoon of Company K 
of the —th Infantry rubbed his lamp in the early morning 
of 22 March 1943, and brought that one forth. On that 
bitter dawn, it is probable that the lieutenant wished for a 
lamp in more concrete form than literary allegory. Aside 
from warming his hands, it might have thrown some light 
on what the hell came next. 

The battle called “Gafsa and E] Guettar” had begun on 
15 March, with the —th Infantry capturing Gafsa and E] 
Guettar in that order. The next fight was in a group of 
low hills to the eastward, held by Italian rear guard ele- 
ments. By 20 March these had pulled out or given up. 

The next objective was the village of Gabes, some 
seventy-five kilometers farther east. The intervening coun- 
try was generally a rugged valley, slanting down from 
around 2,000 feet at the shoulders of the flanking ridges to 
desert level where the valley ended at Gabes. It was typical 
up-ended Atlas Mountain country except that, being near 
the desert, there was practically no vegetation. 

As the regiment deployed against the Italian delayers, 
the Ist battalion was on the right shoulder of the valley, 
the 3d on the left. When the 3d reorganized on the 
ground after that action, its left held the ridge and its right 
extended down toward the floor of the valley, covering to 
mid-point by fire. The valley here was about four miles 
wide. 

K Company was placed on the right, deep in the valley. 
Dispositions within the company placed the Ist platoon 
on a forward hill with the 2d and 3d platoons to its right 
and left rear, respectively. 

This hill was about 200 yards in width along the front, 
and angled across the long axis of the valley at about forty- 
five degrees. The forward slope was gradual and even. 
The reverse slope was steeper—about a thirty degree grade— 
and was cut by a small wadi which paralleled the crest, 


approximatey fifteen yards from it. The wadi was perhaps 
three feet wide and five deep. It shallowed out on the right 
or valley end but was wide, and deeper on the left here j 
entered the mountain. 

So there the Lieutenant, Ist Platoon, found himself or 
the chill gray morning of 22 March. His hill was unde: 
scattering small arms fire, it being the last covering height 
G-2 had it, down through channels, that a tank attach 
could be expected sometime during the day. And the Ger 
mans’ 10th Panzers were known to be somewhere in the 
vicinity. 

All in all, it was not a combination calculated to put « 
red ring around 22 March in the lieutenant’s calendar ol 
fondly remembered days. However, something had to be 
done about it and so he took the first step—theoretically 
speaking—in troop leading procedure and bellied up to the 
crest to look around. 

A slug spattered rock fragments down his neck as he wa: 
looking. He rolled back under cover and thought it over 
With him, he had an LMG section and one 60mm. squad 
He could put the LMG’s up on the crest and wait until 
dark to mové out and dig his platoon in to defend that flat, 
wide-open forward slope. Except for a few humps and 
bumps, it looked like the well-known “machine-gunner’s 
dream.” The idea of siting two LMG’s, three BAR’s and 
approximately two dozen rifles on fields of fire which could 
be grazed to practically maximum range was very com 
pelling. 

But—it was today that the Jerries were supposed to be 
coming, not tomorrow. And the 10th Panzers would wade 
through his beautiful field of fire as if it were the dew. 

He looked about again for something that would hamper 
those tanks. There wasn’t a thing in sight except the wadi 
behind him. That was now full of his platoon, glad to be 
there. 

The lieutenant had a thought. The Jerries, all the wa) 
from Gabes and before, had been dug in on these reverse 
slopes until hell wouldn’t have it. They had been tough to 
move out, too. 

He looked his layout over with new eyes. The crest of 
the hill gave him complete concealment. It gave him cover 
against that nuisance small-arms fire. It would serve equal 
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vell against any flat trajectory weapons, particularly those He put the platoon in along the wadi, spacing his men 
the German tanks. Mortar fire wouldn't bother him five yards apart. The first squad went in on the left, the 








f tl 
such, with the concealment against Jerry’s observers which second in the center, and the third on the right. Each 
he crest afforded. man dug himself a foxhole in against the forward bank 

\lso, that crest with the deep, narrow wadi for his AT He placed the grenadiers of the right and left squads on 
renadiers just in rear was a fair natural tank obstacle. It the flanks of the platoon. Those of the second (center 
vould belly them up beautifully at the moment they squad were detached and sent to the third squad on th 


haps rossed right. 
ight Of course, if infantry attacked him up that forward The 60mm. squad had found themselves a nice litth 
7 klope it might be a different story. But, weighing what he wrinkle in the wadi wall near the platoon CP. That left 
| 5 J 5 5 } 

now saw he had against that possibility, he decided that the only the LMG section. The lieutenant’s conscience wag 
tor weight was all in favor of the rearward slope. At least, gled a finger at him. The lieutenant looked away and mut 
nder lerry on foot would be silhouetted for an instant on the _ tered to himself. 
ght crest. The lieutenant telt that his lads with those M1’s “Nuts! I’ve got two guns and two flanks, haven't | 








wouldn't need many such moments, working from the goddammit!” 
cover of the wadi. So he split the section, doubtless watching over his 
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Che white cloud of smoke of dust rising from the El Gueuar plain hides two German tanks hit by American artillery. 
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Signal Corps Photos 
The Luftwaffe started this AA emplacement at an American 
airfield in North Africa by dropping a bomb on the spot. The 
AA crew took over after the bomb had blasted out the hole. 


shoulder all the while, and assigned one to each of the 
flanks of the wadi. 

He checked his BAR’s to see that they could cover the 
entire crest from their places in the wadi, organized two 
OP’s on the crest, and turned over to the platoon sergeant 
while he dug himself a hole and shot a quick butt. 

By dark, the prophesied attack had not materialized, and 
the lieutenant was pretty well satisfied with his hasty forti- 
fications. He still felt a bit left-wingish with his platoon 
behind this hill and now he saw a chance to copper his bet. 
So he got his NCO’s together and issued an order. 

“Move every man straight forward and dig in just ahead 
of the crest in the same relative positions you're now in. 

“One exception. The two LMG’s will shift position as 
much as is necessary to let them fire across the front as well 
as to their own flanks. 

“The second squad will establish a two-man observation 
post 500 yards straight to the front. Relieve the OP every 
hour so that everybody will get his chance to dig in.” 

By midnight, the digging was done and the lieutenant 
split the rest of the night into two watches, letting half of 
the platoon sleep during each watch. 

The expected attack by the 10th Panzers began at 0400, 
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23 March. The tank elements overran the —th’s 


Utpos 
and passed completely through the sector to engage artillen 
positions in the rear. 

The lieutenant was awakened about 0600 hours by ¢, 


sound of motors and steel tracks ringing on rock. The pl 
toon sergeant, up on the crest, was growling: 

“Pass the word to hold everything. I personally wi 
brain the man who opens up.” 

The lieutenant, coming up, said, “Okay, Serg: 


l' 


take over. Their infantry’ll be along soon. I think wef 
stay right here.” 
The Mark VI’s, gigantic in the gloom, lumbered up the 


valley on either side of the hill and disappeared in th 
platoon’s rear. Things were quiet for a long time. The 
sun climbed to full daylight. 

At last a man in the right, forward squad, squinting hare 
into the sun, called, “Here they come!” 

A line of huge black beetles waddled through the dus 
coming up the valley. Armored infantry in half-tracks! 4 
about 700 yards, dust began to kick up on the hill top and 
slugs zinged off rock outcroppings here and there. Some 
of it was more than small stuff. 

The man next to him was hit. The lieutenant made hi 
decision. 

“Back into the wadi! Pass the word. And move! 

The platoon slid back over the crest and scrambled 
cover in the wadi. The lieutenant yelled, “Hold your fire 
Don’t open until you hear me fire.” . 

The sound of motors approached. There was grinding » 
clutches and a deeper roar as the half-tracks mounted the 
slope. Then the noise paused and came no closer. Thi 
lieutenant guessed that it was still a couple of hundred 
yards away. 

There was a breathless five minutes in the wadi. The: 
a German officer and his runner appeared on the crest. The 
lieutenant gave him time—by squeezing a bit too long—1 
jerk up his arm to wave his men forward. The platoon 
sergeant got the runner. 

German infantry poured over the crest and the M1’s and 
the BAR’s went to work. No German got far enough for 
ward to even roll down to the wadi. 

In the course of the next hour, three more attacks came 
over the crest. After the failure of the last, the educated 
survivors stayed behind the crest and threw grenades over 

A warning system, improvised on the spot, worked per 
fectly. When a German grenade flew over the hill, the 
men who saw it bellowed and everybody ducked. 

After every explosion a shower went back over the cres 
in the other direction. The lieutenant had a lot of center 
fielders in that platoon and the Germans’ arms were n¢ 
match for theirs. 

The 60 squad was also lobbing them over the crest with 
dispatch and enthusiasm. They couldn’t see where they 
were shooting and that crest was no place for an observe! 
But they were having fun. The Germans weren't, ; nd bs 
mid-morning they were gone from the forward slope. 

The Germans returned to the attack at 1440. They hac 
looked over the ground carefully and this time they mean! 
to take it. They sent a squad around the left of the hill and 
drove up the valley on the right with a company in hal 
tracks. 
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BATTLE FACTS FOR YOUR OUTFI1 1) 


10on sergeant said, “Well, here they come again, 


Looks like they got blood in their eyes, this 


eutenant said, “Yeah,” but his mind, as well as his 
; on the hilltop in front. He wasn’t too worried 
flanks. 
nfidence in his dispositions was justified. The 
nd the BAR of the left squad handled the detach- 
: around their way with ease. Over on the other flank, 
ifle grenadiers had a field day. They stopped the 
lf-tracks and then the LMG and the rifles plastered them. 
The Germans tried hard. They scattered from the half- 
acks and did their best to work up the hill on foot. But 
here was little or no cover and they found it a bloody, 
opeless business. Before long, their few survivors gave it 
ip and got out as best they could. 
By 1700 hours all enemy attacks had been repulsed. The 
yccompanying infantry of the 10th Panzers had been un- 
ble to assault at any other point on the left of the valley 
vithout reducing this forward strong point. This they had 


[he Tempering of an Army 





been unable to do and their attempts had cost them 500 
killed and wounded and five half-tracks destroyed. 

The platoon sergeant scrambled down from the crest 
“They’re'gone, all right,” he reported. “Nothing left but a 
cloud of dust goin’ down the valley.” 

The lieutenant remembered that he was thirsty. He took 
a quick pull at his canteen. “Good. Well, let's see how 
bad it is.” 

The man who had been hit on the forward slope in the 
morning had been taken back during the lull at midday 
The lieutenant found one rifleman of the left squad dead 
in his foxhole into which a German grenade had rolled 
There were six other wounded to go back to the battalion 
aid station. All could walk. One dead and seven wounded 

The lieutenant wasn’t a very old soldier and no one had 
ever told him that fights could sometimes go like this, when 
your dope was strictly on the beam. So he did that which 
seemed most natural, under the circumstances. 

He leaned over and patted the gritty African dust 
“Good old reverse slope.” 


We Learned in Tunisia and Sicily 


By Technical Sergeant Milton Lehman 


[He BATTLEGROUND 


For the foot soldier, one of the chiet weapons is the 
yound he walks on. If he takes advantage of the ground, 
t is his friend; if he fails to understand it, it can be his 
worst enemy. 

In Tunisia and in Sicily, the ground was far better suited 
ior defense than for attack. There were high commanding 
hills from which German observation posts could direct 
withering fire on our troops. In their retreat, the Germans 
had the opportunity to select their defense points, while the 
Allies were forced to attack defenders who looked down 
their throats. 

In Tunisia, the first lesson learned by troop commanders 
vas to make dominant terrain a primary objective. At 
E! Guettar the Germans held Hill 772 for ten days, using it 
‘or artillery observation to direct fire on everything that 
moved below. When the hill was captured by the Ameri- 
cans, the Germans abandoned the entire position. In the 
north the lesson was repeated when Tunis and Bizerte fell 
after the high hills protecting the towns were taken. 

In Sicily, the battle of terrain was even more intense 
From the volcanic heights of Mt. Etna to the hill-winding 
roads to Palermo, the Sicilian battleground was studded 
with rocky mountains cut by deep valleys. Over an ex- 
tremely limited road net, the Allied armies advanced in 
spite of stubborn German rear guards, prepared defense 
and mines and demolitions used at every opportunity. 


*From The Stars and Stripes. Algiers 


Tue LNpIvipuaL SOLpIeR 


On these battlegrounds, the soldier met the severest test 
—the test of physical fitness. Over mountains in Sicily that 
caused mules to balk, the American soldier fought his way 
One infantry battalion marched from Riesi to San Stefano, 
a distance of fifty-four miles in thirty-three hours. During 
the march they fought not only Germans, but also the in 
tense heat and short water rations. Another unit had to 
scale a gorge, go over the roughest kind of ground and then 
attack. It was the same test in Tunisia and now in Italy— 
the test of feet, lungs and heart. To soldiers in training 
camps at home, one of the commanders in Sicily declared 


The greatest training lesson of the campaign was the 
need of field hardening and physical conditioning of the 
men. This was exceptionally true in Sicily. There is onh 
one way to train and harden men for mountain operations 
and that is in mountains. You can hike men all day and 
all night over ordinary roads and country and you won't 
condition them for what we had to do in Sicily. 


In one year of campaigning, the American soldier learned 
the meaning of self-protection. He learned that a canteen 
cup or a shiny belt buckle glinting in the sun may attract 
trouble; that the silhouette of a soldier on a ridgeline in 
vites enemy marksmanship; that unnecessary movement in 
the face of the enemy is foolhardy. And he also learned the 
value of a slit trench and foxhole, although the first lesson 
was costly in casualties. A battalion chaplain reported 
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shortly after directing the removal of casualties during the 
first engagement 
The men did not dig in. They were ordered to at once 
upon reaching the position. But they delayed, talked and 
gathered in groups. They seemed to have the idea that 
‘It'll be time enough when the shooting starts.” Then, 
when the shells came over, they all started to dig in at 
once. And there were not enough shovels to go around. 


SCOUTING AND PATROLLING 

he scouts sent out by the platoon and the patrol sent 
out by the company act as the eyes and ears of the com- 
mander. In Sicily and Tunisia, constant patrolling was 
essential to find the enemy and discover his movements. 

Looking back over the Tunisian campaign, one com- 
mander reported that his best patrols were always com- 
posed of picked squads of volunteers, expert in map reading 
and observation. Another stressed the importance of accu- 
rate and clear reports from the patrols and recalled one 
incident to point out that information relayed back should 
be factual and not interpretative: “The patrol’s report said 
that three Italians were coming down a hill. By the time 
it reached higher headquarters, the report said that three 
battalions had been seen.” 

As the year’s campaign developed, soldiers learned the 
value of patrolling at night as well as by day. They dis- 
covered that the Germans did not like night fighting and 
so they promptly set to work to increase the Nazis’ dis- 
pleasure. One unit was especially well-prepared for night 
operations. For one month before they arrived in Sicily, 
they had lived, trained and operated entirely at night, 
scheduling reveille for 1800 hours. Their colonel said: 
“The men learned to get about with ease at night, to be 
silent and move without noise, to talk in whispers. After a 
month of this, we were particularly well-fitted for all 
kinds of night work, and it paid dividends in Sicily.” 


WEAPONS 


The soldier’s last-ditch weapon, the bayonet, was put to 
use in both Sicily and Tunisia and, according to reports 
made after the campaign, it was one of his most successful 
weapons. “The Germans notoriously dislike the bayonet 
when it is used on them,” said one company commander. 
“If you can get to close quarters with them and give them 
a dose of it, they'll quit.” Another company commander 
agreed: “The German hates the bayonet when it is on the 
end of somebody else’s rifle, and well-trained troops can 
really put them on the run with it.” 

In the use of the rifle, in combat, many commanders in 
Tunisia reported a need for more combat-range training 
than known-distance range. One commented that many 
bullets failed to strike their mark not because the rifleman 
was a bad marksman, but because he shot at non-existent 
targets. Another criticized garrison training in standing, 
sitting and kneeling positions for rifle marksmanship, 
stating that none of his men had fired a shot in any position 
except prone. 

At Gela, in Sicily, when a German tank formation 
attempted to break through the thin American beachhead, 
and in panzer thrusts in Tunisia, the foot soldier's antitank 
grenade, fired from the ‘03 rifle, and his new bazooka 
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rocket gun were put to the test. It was David agains 
Goliath in these engagements and David won. Both weap 
ons received high praise from troops who used them, 0 
company commander reported that his men developed 
much confidence in the grenade and bazooka that 


they like to stalk tanks at night. We fire at the track 
and treads and stop the tanks and then we can finish thep 
off. We often found prepared positions where tanks wep 
dug-in in defensive positions and were hard to knock oy 
with artillery. Our men would sneak up on them and blag 
them out of action with grenades and bazookas at clos 
range. It was like big game hunting on a grand scak 


One of the most discussed field. pieces in the year's fight 
ing was the 37mm. antitank gun, which, crew member 
discovered, was most effective against tanks at close ranges 
At long ranges, the gun was of questionable effective 
ness against tanks and gave away the gun position. At clog 
range, under cool, patient gun crews, the 37mm. success 
fully knocked out many German tanks and armored cars 

A major lesson of American artillery was the ability 
to displace rapidly to maintain support of advancing troops 
In Sicily, where American artillery blasted the Germans 
back, crews learned to set up their guns in places which no 
one back at Fort Sill would have considered possible. Time 
after time cuts in mountains, the sides of steep slopes and 
narrow draws provided the only positions for the guns 
TNT was sometimes used to clear enough space for gun 
wheels and trail; truck winches were sometimes used t 
lower guns into “impossible” positions. 


Mrnes AND Boorsy Traps 


In the use of mines and booby traps, the campaign bx 


longed to the Germans. Although American troops used 


. . . . . . } most 
mine fields in the defense of their positions, it was seldom | 
. preva 
that the enemy got close enough to be disturbed by them 
But the American soldier, in the advance in Tunisia and : 
the pursuit through Sicily, learned his lesson about enem re 
mines and booby traps. “a 


For the foot soldier, the lesson was to walk lightly, keep 
on the alert and avoid enemy souvenirs on the battlefield pan 
as he would avoid a rattlesnake. In Tunisia, the soldier | 
who picked up fountain pens, flashlights, and Luger pistol mz 
left behind by the Nazi seldom picked up anything from ire 


that day on. The lesson of booby traps was passed or th 
to those who followed him. ha 

In their continuous withdrawals in Tunisia and Sicily “| 
the Germans sowed the battlefield with mines. The Teller = 
mines, flat and circular, were often planted two or three Or 


deep in the same hole, a trick discovered shortly after the HB expe: 
first vehicle blew up over a spot supposedly cleared 0! mine 
mines. While training camps placed i responsibility for vanc 
mine clearance upon engineers, infantry and artillery troop “\ 
quickly discovered that some of the responsibility rested 0» tions 
their own shoulders. Several commanders recommended MM ‘Dri 
that experts be trained in mine detection for all units an¢ J thro, 
that the mine detector, an instrument which looked like MM avoi 
a vacuum cleaner and buzzed whenever it came in contact Malwa 
with metal, be included in the table of allowances for al! Mend 
combat units. We 

The commander of one battalion which fought through I clev 
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most of the Sicilian and Tunisian campaigns stated the 
prevailing respect for German mines: 


In a fank movement on Gafsa the one engineer platoon 
ittached to a battalion combat team cleared 400 mines from 
six different fields. They were so thick that I couldn’t tell 
where one field began and another ended. We lost four 
vehicles and I had to take my column off the road entirely 
ind go across country. 

When going through mined areas get off the roads and 
make your own road. We use sandbags in vehicles. They 
ire not entirely effective, but they reduce casualties, al- 
though the vehicles may be w recked. Engineer sandbags, 

ilf-filled and laid flat on the floors, are placed all around, 
especially around the transmission and well up under the 

hoard. 


Or] rs 
expert 
mines 


agreed that each outfit should have its mine 
ind each soldier should know 
\mong the suggestions made for a successful ad 
vance t hrough. enemy mines were the following: 

We should use illuminated markers ssound demoli 


tons preve nt troops from entering mined areas at night.” 


something about 


Drivers should be trained thoroughly in careful driving 
through mined and booby trapped roads. Teach them to 
tting on the shoulders of roads, which are nearly 

\ mia to be careful in turning around on dead- 

end roads.” “The S-mines were especially bad in Sicily 


| 
We came across them in large quantities, and they were 


hidden. The Germans would cover the three 


Engineers of the Fifth Army prepare to throw a ponton bridge across the Volturno river in Italy. 


Press Association 


prongs of the detonators with loose twigs and grass debris 
“About the dirtiest 
kind of booby traps were those hooked up to the dead. The 


and you just couldn't see them at all.” 


Germans would sometimes only partially bury their dead, 
and would leave arms or legs sticking out of the ground 
When our troops would go to fill in or rebury them, they 
would get blown up by mines attached to the bodies 
Sometimes these half-buried dead were booby trapped wit! 


S-mines.” 


LUnper Enemy ATrack 


road between Feriana and Gafsa Tunisia was 


The 
often referred to as Messerschmitt Lane. Before German air 
power declined in the Mediterranean theater, the Feriana 
road was haunted by strafing planes, which generally 
swept down in pairs on the road trom the conce alment ol 
the flanking ridges. 


hold as many convoys as possible until nightfall 


The first reaction to strafing was to 
For 
drivers who had to travel by day in spite of strafing and 
dive-bombing threats, experience produced lessons which 
have not been forgotten. 

Men and officers promptly agreed that air guards, front 
and rear, 
under attack should zigzag their vehicles off the road alter 
nately in order to spoil the airplane gunner’s aim; that spare 
gasoline cans should not be distributed throughout a convoy 


must be continually on the alert; that convoys 


but put in one vehicle in order to avoid losing the other 
vehicles in case of fire: that one man in each vehicle should 
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carry the fire extinguisher with him when it became neces- 
sary to leave the road. 

In bivouac, some of the American troops learned the im- 
portance of dispersion—in one lesson. Reported a battalion 
commander: 


During the battle of Faid we dispersed our vehicles in 
normal maneuver dispersion distance in the only grove of 
trees there was around there. Then about 0700 hours—Stuka 
time—one Ju-88 flew over and circled us once and, on suc- 
cessive flights, about five in all, we lost nine vehicles in less 
than ten minutes. After this we learned what dispersion 
really was. Fortunately we had learned to use slit trenches 
and didn’t lose a man in this incident. 


Another bivouac area lesson was taught when antiaircraft 
gunners fired at hostile aircraft before they were attacked, 
thereby informing the enemy plane that there was some- 
thing worthwhile below and that he ought to call in a few 
friends to help take care of it. In most cases he did. 

But during an air attack, whether in bivouac area or on 
the road, it is the job of the antiaircraft gunner to hold his 
ground and shoot to kill. 

Hold his ground he did, but the inexperienced gunner 
in Tunisia ad trouble calculating the speed of Stukas 
and Messerschmitts and, according to the admission of 
both men and officers, the fault was in taking too short a 
lead. As one commander put it, “You've got to shoot planes 
as you would ducks.” Although the number of “ducks” 
has decreased with diminishing German airpower, the aim 
of the gunners has improved. 

Under hostile artillery fire, the American soldier learned 
another lesson in behavior during enemy attack. When- 
ever troops moved into a position recently abandoned by 
the Germans, they generally found that the enemy had 
plotted their range with precision and immediately began 
fre on it from positions ahead. 


When this fire came down [said a battalion executive ofh- 
cer in Sicily] we learned to go forward, to get out of it, 
never backward, and not to remain in the area at all after 
the first shells came in. 

At Castelbuono we had just moved into an area when a 
sudden and severe artillery concentration came down on 
us. We immediately moved the CP forward about 800 
yards. Just about the time we were moving out, a round 
came in and burst about 100 yards to the front of us, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by one about 100 yards in rear 
of us. It was a perfect bracket. We moved forward at the 
double and escaped the full concentration that plastered 
the area we had been in 


The same principle was stated by a regimental com- 
mander in Tunisia, who said: “When you run into fire or 
meet strong resistance, you have to move eventually. 
Therefore move quickly, and against, rather than away 
from, the enemy.” 


He also observed that his conception of combat derived 


® ® 


t COT Uary 


from ten years of peacetime training was quite dj 
from the real thing: 

First, you don’t engage the enemy as you engage targets 
or the maneuver “enemy” in a combat training problem 
Maneuver is essential, but you can maneuver only outside 
the limits of effective cover as distinguished from conceal 
ment. Another fallacy as a result of the stock comby: 
training problem is that an objective is something to be 
seized or destroyed. Actually we have learned that it ix 
often better to by-pass or contain an objective and thereby 
obtain the same or better results. 


letent 


PRISONERS 


In Tunisia, the first and longest-remembered lesson wa 
that the invincibility of the German soldier was a myth 
Allied pilots battled the once-fearsome Luftwaffe and piled 
up victories. On the ground the fabulous striking force of 
the German panzer forces, which overwhelmed the Loy 
lands and France, was dissolved in a futile attempt to breal 
through the American lines at E] Guettar. 

An American armored force commander stated the |esso, 
in this manner: 


The German is skillful, ruthless and a master of decep 
tion. He can be beaten. American soldiers have seen him 
in retreat. The myth of the invincibility of the German 
Army and its equipment has been exploded. It has beer 
exploded by skillfully led, skillfully fought and determined 
troops. The German Army can be overcome by no othe: 
means. 


LEADERSHIP 


In the fire of the Tunisian and Sicilian campaigns 
leaders were tempered and tested. From top commanders 
down to corporals, the ability to understand a situation 
know what to do on the spot, make plans and see that they 
are carried out was required of all leaders. Success in bat 
tle was testimony to the skill of leaders, and out of thes 
battles emerged the fact that the noncom must be ready a! 
all times to take over the job of his lieutenant. 

To soldiers abroad and at home, commanders had muct 
the same message: 


Our soldiers have real qualities of willingness, courage 
and intelligence. Men must be properly led and the mos 
important leaders in the army are the platoon officers an 
the NCOs. . All NCOs and junior officers must b 
trained to develop the ability to make quick, sound de 
cisions and stick by them and carry them out with determi 
nation. . You must have the dependable leaders ear 
marked in advance before you get into action. There is too 
much at stake to find out that a man you must count o1 
hasn’t got the stuff just when you need him most in battk 
. . « I feel that the greatest need is full and effective 
decentralization of responsibility to the junior leaders. You 
must force each noncom and junior officer to assume the 
full responsibility for his job and all that goes with it the 
unexpected as well as the ordinary things. 
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Special Services in Action 





The body of an Italian soldier who died during the last days of the Axis in North Africa 
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Recreation on Attu 


By Lieutenant Saul Hahn 


With no near-by towns to visit, and with little to do in 
his spare time, the lot of the soldier on Attu would be 
miserable indeed if there were no recreational activities 
sponsored by Special Services. I’m not a Special Service 
fficer and this isn’t in the nature of a plug; it’s just a report 


wy a young line officer on what’s been done for us on Attu 
4] 


§ since the Jap was cleared out. 


Radios and phonographs have been distributed, small 
hecker, chess, and cribbage sets are given away upon re 
juest; books and magazines are mz ode available; a radio 
n broadcasts a regular program for the troops, moving 
ictures are shown once or twice a week; the band travels 
round to give concerts and a six-piece orchestra, known as 
Dixieland Band plays on various occasions; and 
ekly newspaper is published. 

\s operated now the radio station runs from noon to 
iidnight except on such special occasions as football games 
vhich are broadcast in the morning, or timely speeches 
‘rom overseas. News flashes are re ported every hour and 
isually come direct from the States, atmospheric conditions 
permitting. An expert staff of six men does the announcing, 
rganizes the programs, and keeps things humming gen- 
ly. An all-request program of popular recordings goes 
n in the evening and as a special attraction, “The Trading 
Post” is broadcast once a week. On this program the men 
ohone in items that they have to trade or sell and these are 
ic sed on the air so that exchanges can be made by those 
istening in. Sundays there is a religious program as well as 

1 oanlas of local talent. Here is a typical daily 
opram: 





200-1205 News 

1205-1230 Orchestra 
230-1300 Charlie McCarthy 
1300-1315 News 


every five or six days on 16mm. 


of the pictures that dre "Ww huge audie nces. 


1315-1330 Gl. Jive 

1330-1400 Yank Swing Session 
1400-1415 News, Brook Temple 
1415-1430 Personal Album 

1430-1500 Name Band 

1500-1515 Time Views the News 
1515-1530 Sports Commentary 
1530-1600 Family Hour 

1600-1603 News 

1605-1645 What's New 

1645-1700 Great Music 

1700-1715 Raymond Gram Swing 
1715-1730 Spotlight Bands 

1730-1800 Charlie McCarthy, rebroadcast 
1800-1815 News and Sports 

1815-1830 G.I. Journal 

1830-1900 Music 

1900-1930 The Lone Ranger 
1930-1945 Harry James, Music 
1945-2000 Are You a Genius? 
2000-2030 News and Commentary on News 
2030-2100 Gay 90s Revue 

2100-2115 News 

2115-2130 Personal Album, Alice Faye 
2130-2200 Front Line Theater 
2200-2330 All Star Request Program 


: shown in the battalions 
Such films as 
“Road to Morocco,” 
‘and “Star Spangléd Rhythm” are some 


At the present time, movies are 
projectors. 
“George Washington Slept Here,” 
“Stormy Weather, 
The band also 
makes frequent trips to battalion areas and their concerts 


are brought to the listeners by remote control. 


The newspaper doesn’t look like much, but it attracts 


readers. It is a simple mimeographed job called The Blue 
Fox News. The paper boasts of several unique features 
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Chere is a column devoted to the “University of Attu” in 
which most of the extracurricular activities of the regiment 
are discussed. Then the “Ex-Darling Club” would certainly 
catch the reader's eye. It is the weekly list of those officers 
and men who have been given the brush-off by the girls they 
left behind. The “Stork Club” is rather unusual too. It 
is a weekly column devoted to announcing the two or three 
proud fathers Cit happens about that often in this regiment) 
who receive word of the name and date of their newly-born 
son or daughter. 

Then there is the Morale Booster on the back cover. Our 
pin-up girl is drawn in the style that meets the approval of 
every soldier. Other than these features there are one or 
two pages devoted to the news of the week in review; 
another page discusses sports; several more are allotted to 
the news from each battalion; and finally there is a comic 
strip called “Attu Lesent” on the style of Yank's “Sad Sack.” 

With the distribution of the B Kit, consisting of a phono- 
graph with the latest swing and semi classical recordings; 
sixty to seventy paper-covered books, and a short wave radio, 
the problem of providing entertainment and relaxation is 


Jerry Plants ’em Deep 





ruary 

well-nigh solved. Indeed, with the influx of n 
portable radios, it may be that a radio may become | ‘ 
session not merely of every company, but of each platoor 
Company libraries are growing because of the books and 
magazines distributed through a lending library prograp, 


The titles cover every conceivable subject from n teries 
to foreign language studies, from the classics to how 
develop 1 pictures. Many soldiers have begun read 
ously for the first time in their lives here on Attu. 

What I have discussed reflects the work of the Speci 


5 ser 


Services group only within the regiment to which I belong 
It does not include the work of the Red Cross or othe: 
similar agencies. Furthermore, lest I paint too rosy a picture 
let me remind you that not every soldier in this regimen 
benefits from all of the above services. Those on outpos 
and those hard at work on the many jobs on Attu may p 
have time to participate in these activities. But with th, 


rotation of men on various details, and with the realizatioy 
that these services are made available to those who ire in a 
position to benefit from them a great deal is being done | 
and in the right direction 


Building By-Passes in Sicily 


By Captain Arthur Tauscher 


Before withdrawing on our sector of the Sicilian front, 
the Germans had blown up six bridges and had thoroughly 
mined the north-south road over which our regimental 
combat team had to pass on our mission, which was to 
hit Jerry on his exposed flank while the other two RCTs 
attacked him frontally along the coastal highway to which 
Jerry was f; alling back. 

The engineer outfit | was with had the job of clearing 
and rebuilding the road. Our Ist and 3d platoons were 
leapfrogging and relieving each other in their task of 
sweeping the road and shoulders of the road for mines. The 
2d platoon with parts of company headquarters (bull- 
dozer and air-compressor) attached, was given the mission 
of building by-passes at blown-out bridges. 

The road itself was cut along the side of the mountain 
range which was on the west side of the torrente leading 
down to the coastal highway. It was constructed, as were 
most of the “good” Sicilian roads, of a lime-cement mixture 
with a lot of gravel and little sand for a base and with black- 
top or macadam for a surface. The road had earth shoulders. 

Two by-passes around blown-out bridges were com- 
pleted and one half-squad was putting the finishing touches 
to the second one by erecting a guard rail and placing ap- 
propriate signs. 

The third bridge was like the other cwo (masonry arch 
type), except that it was located on a sharp bend in the 
road. First it was necessary to remove the mines the Ger- 
mans had laid at the site. The 3d platoon took out twenty- 


four Type 1V Teller mines by the rope pulling method 
Each had been booby-trapped with pull-type devices under 
neath; the side connection on the Teller mines for booby 
traps had not been used. 

It must be mentioned here that Jerry knew that we had 
only one place to construct the by-pass and he had mined 
that site before he blew the bridge. A battalion of infantn 
which had crossed the site had packed down the earth 
and rock debris resulting from the demolition of the bridg 

When the mine removal detail finished up its work w: 
felt reasonably certain that all the mines had been removed 
and the bulldozer went to work. It made two cuts in the 
embankment and then started to climb the slope in orde’ 
to work from behind. The machine went about six feet anc 


then—BOOM! One of the mines had been missed. Part 


of the bulldozer flew everywhere. But the driver, throw 
clear, walked out of the smoke and dust unhurt. 


The wrecked machine was pulled out of the way and 
several mines detectors were taken over the entire by-pas 


area again. No mines were heard or found. Meanwhil 

another bulldozer, ten miles away, was requested. 
When the new “cat” arrived, a new operator was & 

signed and he went to work. He made four cuts and ther 


moved in eight feet. BOOM! As far as could be dete canals 


afterward the blade of the machine, in making another cu! 


had pushed under a mine which had been vate ot 


feet deep and which had been booby-trapped with a pu! 
type device. 
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had made a fool of us. However, the by-pass was 
completed. As for the bulldozers, they were re- 
| and made into one workable machine. 
admit Jerry fooled us, but we learned something 
. Jerry had planned this job. He had buried his 
hree to four feet deep and debris from the explosion 
rther added to the cover over the mine. We won't 
d that way again. The mine detector that we have is 
it. It does its job well and here in Africa, Sicily and 


An Ally Looks at Us 





Italy we hav - had confidence in it. However, mines buried 
below two feet present a problem which the mine detector 
will hardly solve. But we have learned how to solve this 
problem. We bore holes with a post hole digger, place 
moderate size charge, dig dec per and plac e another charge 
With an off hand estimate of where and how close together 
to place the holes ind how dec P and how much explosive 
to put in each hole this method will work. It takes time, 
certainly, but it saves bulldozers and lives. 


| Served with the Seventh Army 


By Lieutenant Colonel Robert Henriques . 


OWI. 
1 Army engineers use explosives to clear a way for a by- 
pass around a culvert blown up by the Germans. 


The author of this article landed with American troops 
in North Africa in November, 1942, and served with the 
American army until after the capture of Casablanca. For 
his part in the campaign President Roosevelt awarded 
Colonel Henriques the Silver Star. Later he joined the 
Seventh Army. 


Fourteen days after the capture of Casablanca, I re 
turned in an American cruiser to the United States and 
thence, in due course to England. In May I was once more 
summoned from England to the headquarters of General 
Patton to take part in the planning of Sicilian assaults 

In spite of the many friendships renewed—for the staff 
of what was to become the Seventh Army was based on 
that of the Western Task Force—it was hard to believe that 
these were the same units that had landed only seven 
months before in North Africa. The seasoning process had 
been swift. The whole intangible atmosphere to which a 
foreigner is perhaps more susce ptible than one who shares 
national characteristics had changed fundamentally. In 
the realms of staff work improvisation was no longer modus 
vivendi, but a reserve to be employed with pristine energy 
when the machine was strained by unpredictable circum 
stance. lhe be: ring of the soldie rs tor the most part re 
flected increased discipline, hard experience and emergenc: 
of leadership. Technical skill was very evident. Most inter 
esting of all, the change had not brought American and 
British troops any closer in similarity but had on the con 
trary stressed the differences of national character and 
emphasized the peculiar qualities of each. These first im 
pressions were sustained throughout the planning pe riod 
in North Africa and were reinforced during the Sicilian 
operation. 

Each excelling in its own particular way, and each 
equally deficient in many others, American and British 
armies are quite different organizations. It is doubtful if ; 
British force could ever emulate the capture of Cannicatti 
by General Truscott days ahead of expectations. This opera 
tion, cutting into the flank of armored counterattack, was 
launched within a few hours of its conception by the very 
rapid concentration of overwhelming forces of armor, in 
fantry and artillery, and by the redisposition trom on 

















On the Naples waterfront this concrete and steel pillbox stands in- 
tact while all around are signs of the inevitable destruction of war. 


flank to another of an infantry regiment assigned to meet 
the further threat of panzer units. It is equally doubtful if 
American soldiers, lacking adequate support, would storm 
a prepared position in the face of intense fire with the stolid 
indifterence to casualties of the crack Brigade of Guards or 
seasoned British infantry. Their whole training, doctrine 
and equipment are directed to the resolution of battles by 
different means. 

Because in ine familiarity bred esteem it seemed to me 
that the 3d Infantry Division, under General Truscott, to 
which I was attached, reached the acme of American mili 
tary qualities. Their mobility and elasticity were astound 
ing. The speed with which their inf antry could move across 
the country approached that of selected ranger or commando 
troops. The rapidity with which their engineers could clear 
a mountain road or blown bridge, their artillery concen 
trate its fire or their signallers establish line communications 
could scarcely be surpassed. Their staff work was team 
work of the highest order and during their final advance 
along the north coast of Sicily their subsidiary amphibious 
operations were mounted in a period of time that seemed 
impossible. All these attributes reflect those qualities where- 


1 American troops excel speed, resoucefulness al 
nical ability-over all its whole range-from bridgebuildi: 
organization of a beach to the establishment of forward 
hospitals and scientific treatment of casualties. 

The most encouraging aspect of characteristic differences 
between the British and American Armies was th 
plete absence of rivalry or competition. In the realities of 
combat, Allied troops are comrades in arms inspil by 
mutual esteem. It would warm the hearts of ordina 
of the two nations if they could hear British and 
soldiers, brewing tea or making coffee in a rest area | 
the battlefield, discuss visiting politicians or the commens Bg 
of a malevolent journalist. 

The privileges accorded to an attached British of 
North Africa were renewed and reinforced in Sicily 


with great pride that I landed once more with the In 

fantry Division and served throughout the campaign on 2 
J 

the headquarte rs of the Seventh Amy. The progress of the ‘ 


war, with victory at last in sight, was reflected now n 

in the strategic picture but above all else in the shining 
weapons that had been forged from complete Allied 

on the field of battle. 
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U. 8. Coast Guard Photo 


A unit of the 27th Infantry Division in pursuit of the Japs on Makin atoll march around a 
lagoon in which a Jap flying boat, shot up by American planes, lies partially submerged. 
The plane, under repair at the time of the attack, was later used as a machine gun nest. 
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Upper left—Soldiers on a Coast Guard transport await 
their turn to land on Makin. First waves of the invading 
forces were already ashore. Upper right—Service troops 
splash through the shallow waters over a coral reef to 
unload supplies from large landing craft anchored on the 
edge of the reef off Makin atoll. Bottom—The bodies 
of Jap dead, some of them Imperial Marines, await 


burial parties. The Americans are Coast Guardsmen 
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VALOR on AIT 





By Master Sergeant Charles F. Burgmann 


By the fierce attack of the combined enemy sea, land and 
air unit, which started [May 11, 1943] the battalions on the 
first lines of the land front have almost been annihilated. 


This first paragraph of the field order for the final, des- 
perate Japanese counterattack, issued on May 29 by Colo- 
nel Yasuyo Yamasaki, Attu garrison commander, tells the 
story of the aggressive action against the enemy by Ameri- 
can Infantry Ietine the preceding eighteen days and nights. 
There had been high peaks and precipitous mountains 
where the Japs had to be literally blasted out one by one. 
There were the snow and rain and mucky tundra that froze 
the soldier in his watery foxhole. There was a low, dense 
fog that prevented seeing from whence enemy bullets came 
and allowed only brief glimpses of the towering peaks— 
bastions of enemy defense. Streams of soldiers, heavily 
loaded with ammunition and food, climbed single file up 
almost perpendicular mountain walls—three hours to the 
top. 

Here are accounts of the acts of some of the men on Attu 
who earned high awards and recognition. 


Private Joe P. Martinez 


An Infantry battalion had 
been assigned the mission of cap- 
turing Chichagof Pass which led 
to the enemy’s last sector of de- 
fense — Chichagof Harbor. The 
pass itself was a comparatively 
low saddle commanded on the 
right by a high, knife-edge ridge 
and on the left by a very high 
knob. Directly below the pass 
was a table-top piece of ground, 
referred to by the men on the 
front lines as “the bench.” This 
bench was extremely well forti- 
fied along its forward edge by 
semi-permanent positions that 
had been constructed in almost 
solid rock. Enemy fire com- 
manded all routes of approach except from the rear. On 
the forward edge of the bench were at least four machine 
guns, two heavy and two light. 

The ground immediately in front of the bench dropped 
oft very sharply, making it an extremely difficult climb to 
get to the actual “table top.” There was-little, if any, cover 
with the exception of a few scattered rock formations. From 
the bottom the ground descended gradually and then rose 
to make a shallow U-shaped Valley. With the exception of 
the steep hill immediately below the bench, the valley ran 
vohauee Serve to the direction of the planned attacks. In 








order for all of the battalion to attack the bench, it was 
necessary to cross the open valley. 

At 1800, the hour of the attack, the weather was clear and 
from the bench the enemy had excellent observation of our 
attacking troops. The attacking echelon was at once pinned 
down by enemy machine-gun and rifle fire at the base of 
the long, steep slope leading to the bench. In codrdinating 
the further advance of two attacking companies, a platoon 
leader in one of them was instructed to move his platoon 
forward against the bench positions—regardless of casual 
ties. Before those instructions could be carried out, a lone 
man moved from his position in the other company’s area 
and started up the small hogback. He stopped two or three 
times, turned around and urged the men behind him to fol- 
low him. This man was Private Joe P. Martinez. His action 
in advancing alone was a stimulus to his fellows and other 
and soon the entire attacking echelon was moving forward. 

Upon reaching the rocks at the foot of the bench, both 
companies were pinned down by machine-gun fire. During 
a momentary lull in the battle a light machine-gun section 
was ordered to open fire on the positions to be taken in the 
hopes that it would encourage the advance of the troops. 
There was still no movement, and it appeared the attack 
would stalemate, until a few men led by Private Martinez 
moved out towards the cliff, which was almost impossible to 
climb with the incumbrance of a weapon. These men moved 
slowly, but cautiously, tossing grenades as they went, and 
finally gained level ground on the top of the bench. 

During his entire advance up this steep difficult slope, 
Martinez at the head of these few men was exposed to and 
received constant enemy fire. Upon reaching the bench he 
cleared out seyeral Jap foxholes with his BAR and with 
grenades. Other men followed the first few and action was 
taking place along the entire bench. Still advancing with 
his BAR, Martinez covered the mopping up by his company 

The bench itself was under fire from the ridge running in 
both directions from Chichagof Pass which made the pe 
sitions on it dangerous. It was necessary to make every effort 
to start a further advance; otherwise the battalion might 
possibly be forced to withdraw. The companies were re 
organized and ordered to attack Chichagof Pass. Another 
company of another regiment was given orders to attack 
up the hogback and seize the hill to the left of the pass. _ 

When the two companies of the battalion were ordered 
to move forward, no one moved. The order was repeated 
Then, one lone figure rose and started across the bench up 
the snow slope which led from the table top to the pass. !t 
was Martinez. Again other men followed. He was once more 
forced to move across open ground under heavy fire. He 
reached the first of two trenches lying just short of the pass. 
He cleaned out the first trench with a few bursts of BAR 
fire and well-thrown grenades. Five Japs were later found 
there. Martinez then moved forward up the slope to the 
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second trench which was shorter. Two Japs were accounted 
for ere. He reached the pass, still under fire from the 
ridges. The Japs threw hand grenades at him but they ex- 
sloded | without harming him. Standing up on the ledge 
overlooking the pass leading into Chichagof Harbor, Marti- 
nez placed one of his feet on the edge of the cliff and 
emp ed his BAR into the Jap positions not fifteen yards 








beyond and below the pass. More grenades dropped around 
hin ‘en he fell, toppling down into the snow, his piece 
sill at his shoulder. He was mortally wounded. By absorb- 





ing much of the enemy fire Martinez had permitted the 
units to move up behind him and successfully take and 
hold the pass. Operations continued with little resistance 
and the harbor was occupied. 

For his bravery “above and beyond the call of duty” 
Private Joe Martinez, Infantry, was posthumously awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 










Private Fred M. Barnett 





While participating in an at- 
tack to clear the Japanese from 
Attu, Private Fred M. Barnett 
advanced in the face of several 
enemy machine gun positions, 
terrific fire from rifles, bursts of 
hand grenades and the Jap knee 
mortar to clear them out so that 
the remaining troops would be 
able to advance and capture a 
ridge just north of Holtz Bay 
Chichagof Pass. The capture of 
the ridge led to the final oc- 
cupation of Chichagof Harbor 
which was the last enemy-held 
sector of the island. Private Barnett’s company, along with 
several other companies of an Infantry battalion, was held 
up at the base of the ridge by the heavy fire of a number 
of enemy machine guns dug in along the ridge crest. So 
strong was the enemy defense that the entire advance was 
at a standstill. 

The battalion attacked the ridge from the back end of a 
mountain known as the Fishhook, just north of the Holtz 
Bay-Chichagof Pass. After the battalion had reached the 
ridge the company of which Private Barnett was a mem- 
ber was sent up behind the battalion to cover its left flank. 
Barnett’s platoon was then ordered to attack the Jap posi- 
s tion at the top of the ridge in order to relieve the pressure 
on the advance at the ridge base. 

The platoon had been exchanging shots with Jap gunners 
lor a period of about twenty minutes. Private Barnett sud- 
denly stood erect and began advancing alone toward the 
enemy positions. Both his pockets were full of grenades. 
He carried his M1 rifle. As he approached the enemy 
trenches, heavy Jap fire spattered around him. He had ad- 
vanced about twenty-five yards when two of his fellow sol- 
diers followed his action. Firing his M1 as he advanced, 
Barnett managed to get within grenade distance of Jap 
snipers in foxholes who were protecting one of the enemy 
pins guns. He killed the snipers with grenades and 
closed in on the machine-gun position completely annihilat- 


































VALOR ON ATTU 





Master Sergeant Burgmann’s accounts of per- 
sonal valor and acts of leadership by Infantry- 
men of the 7th Division came to The INFANTRY 
Journat through the efforts of Lieutenant Col- 
onel R. G. Fergusson, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2. The Journat hopes other units of the In 
fantry which have been in action will do the 
same, or at least furnish The Journat with all 
possible details pertaining to the award of the 
Medal of Honor, the Distinguished Service 
Cross, and the Silver Star. 














He then continued his advance and 
again destroved the protecting snipers of another machine- 
gun nest. Now without ammunition or grenades he ad- 


ing the entire crew. 


vanced on the second enemy strongpoint with his ma 
He bayonetted or beat to death every Jap in the trench. 
later inventory of the enemy dead proved that Private 
Barnett had killed thirty-two Japs and had successfully 
taken the immediate objective. 

Later, when asked why he had thus attacked when none 
of his company—when a complete battalion—couldn’t move, 
Barnett didn’t quite know. 
in the snow. 


“I got pretty sore, laying there 
I was thinking of some of my friends who had 
been killed and I got mad all over. I don’t remember think 
ing of whether I would make it or not, but I sorta figured 
that somebody he id to get those punks and it might as we \] 
be me!” 

For his heroism Private Barnett, 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 


Infantry, was aw arded 


Lieutenant James S. Garberg 


Eleven days after the initial 
landing on Attu, an infantry bat- 
talion, less one company, occu- 
pied a series of four hills in the 
southeastern part of the valley, 
known as the Bahai, between 
Sarana-Holtz Bay Pass and Holtz 
Bay. One company which occu- 
pied the highest of the four hills, 
was to attack at night and secure 
a strong enemy position located 
below them in a large group of 
rocks. To gain this objective it 
was necessary to descend very 
sharply from the hill into a bow] 
and move across three hundred yards of snow. The ground 
behind the objective rose steeply to a bench and then 
opened into Chichagof Pass. The difficult terrain made it 
necessary to attack in a column of platoons. The weather 
was clear—an unusual condition on this bleak island—and 


the visibility was excellent for a night operation—again an 
unusual condition. 

First Lieutenant James S. Garberg (then a second lieu- 
tenant) was in command of the leading platoon of the at 
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tacking column. His platoon moved down the hill at 2400 
hours and, with difficulty, reached the bowl. The Japanese 
machine guns were firmly entrenched among the rocks just 
above and about a hundred yards away. Lieutenant Gar- 
berg moved up to his scouts and carefully maneuvered some 
of his men quietly up the hill. On signal they attacked the 
enemy position. A vicious bayonet and grenade battle fol- 
lowed. Three enemy machine guns were knocked out and 
several Japs were killed. A downpour of enemy machine gun 
fire came from the high ground to the rear of the objective, 
making the position untenable. Lieutenant Garberg was 
ordered to withdraw his platoon. He moved his platoon out 
of the fire-strewn area to a temporarily safe position and 
then returned to aid three men who had been hit but found 
that they had been killed. All this time the enemy continued 
to pour fire into the position. 

At 0910 that morning (May 23, 1943) the same enemy 
line was attacked by two companies with a third in support. 
Lieutenant Garberg’s company attacked from the same po- 
sition with the second company attacking on the left from 
the direction of Holtz Bay. All battalion weapons and two 
batteries of field artillery were in support of the attack. 
Lieutenant Garberg again commanded the leading platoon 
of the forward company. As he led his platoon across the 
field of snow a dense fog closed in the entire area, causing 
the fire of the supporting weapons to cease. 

This was a signal for the enemy to open fire. Several 
casualties resulted and withdrawal was ordered. Lieutenant 
Garberg got his men out safely and then asked his battalion 
commander (he had wire communications) for permission 
to remain in the area and direct mortar fire on, enemy ma- 
chine guns which he had located just before the fog had 
closed in. Permission was granted and he remained in this 
forward position under constant and heavy fire for thirty 
minutes directing our mortar fire. 
cess of a later attack. 

For his bravery and leadership First Lieutenant James S. 
Garberg, Infantry, was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 


This resulted in the suc- 


Lieutenant Julian D. Keith 


The 2d Battalion of an In- 
fantry regiment after fighting 
almost continually for eighteen 
days and nights found itself on 
the evening of May 28 in posi- 
tion on the saddle of ; 1 ridge 
separating Sarana Valley from 
C hichagot Harbor. The battal- 
ion’s 37mm. guns were placed 
in battery, with a platoon of the 
regimental antitank company, 
where they could fire down into 
the Chichagof Harbor Valley. 
The 3d Battalion of the regi- 
ment was in position on the top 
of Fishhook Ridge, looking down 
precipitous slopes into Chichagof Valley on the left of the 
sector. The 2d Battalion was in the center, and another 
Infantry regiment on the right. The Japs had been driven 
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into a pocket in the harbor area, and with their backs to the 
sea were facing ultimate annihilation or surrender. Thy 
fighting had heen particularly heavy that day, and consider. 
ing Jap psychology it was expected ‘that despe rate action or 
the part of the enemy was likely. 

In accordance with his SOP, Second Lieutenant |, _ 
D. Keith, platoon leader of the 2d Battalion’s headquart 
company, had ordered most of his men into bivouac to th 
left rear of the gun positions, leaving only an operating 
crew alerted at the guns. The quarters area was on the 
reverse slope of the saddle, and the battalion CP was a 
the bottom of a little gully to the rear. Tractors had been 
hauling food and ammunition to the forward positions 
under the cover of the saddle until about 0300. A rif 
company which had been in position in front of the cente: 
of the 2d Battalion had been ordered to withdraw, and shif; 
about 2,000 yards to take up positions on the right of the 
neighboring Infantry regiment in order to be able to place 
more effective cross fire on the C hichagof Harbor area the 
following morning. 

The Japs, too, had made their plans for a final, all-out 
assault. 


They were short of food and short of ammu 
nition. Their backs were to the sea and they knew they 
faced total destruction. Their attack was planned 


include every remaining enemy soldier of the garrison—even 
the walking wounded were ordered to support the final 
fanatical counterblow. 
batteries 


The mission was to capture field 
at Sarana Pass and to inflict a maximum amount 
of damage to all rear units of the American forces. At 
about 0400, May 29, approximately a thousand strong 
the Japs advanced, bre: iking through friendly front Meet 
along Buffalo Nose in two columns, one on each - 
of the Chichagof Valley. They were armed with 
thing they could find, including bayonets tied to sticks, = 
clubs. 

When they reached the bivouac area of the 2d Battalior 
headquarters, the Japs seized the gun positions, killing o: 
driving off the crews from six of the 37mm. guns, and turned 
four of them around to fire on the Americans. Lieutenant 
Keith was the first man to notice the Japs in the America 
positions and gave the alarm. Seizing a BAR, he fired on 
the Japs, and in that way managed to stop them long 
enough for his sergeants to assemble the other men and 
form a line. Under heavy fire from the Japs, who had by 
this time moved a heavy machine gun into action, the bat 
talion headquarters company AT platoon was sent int 
action, and stopped the advance of the Japs. Lieutenant 
Keith, with his BAR, fired at the machine gun, which wa 
about seventy-five yards away, knocking out the crew 
However, the crew was immediately replaced, and Keit! 
opened fire again, knocking the gun out the second tim 
Three Japs were killed, and a fourth got up and ran t 
ward the rear. Keith fired at him with tracers, and the man 
literally exploded. He was apparently carrying a. numbe! 
of grenades which were detonated by the tracers. By this 
time the rest of the platoon had opened fire on the 37mm 
gun position, and had put three of the four 37s out of com 
mission before the Japs were able to get them into action. 
The fourth 37 was put out of action later by a counterattack 
by the” left flank elements of the neighboring infantn 
regiment. 
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machine gun was put into action again for a third 
nd once more Lieutenant Keith had to expose him- 
ts fire, in order to get in a burst from his BAR. He 
t crew out of action, but was mortally wounded in 
\ later count of the Jap bodies indicated that 
ant Keith had killed at least eight men at the gun, 
er four hundred Japs were counted in the im- 
vicinity. Down the hill, in front of the command 
ost of the 2d Battalion, the ground for fifty yards was 
| two deep with dead Japs. 
For his clear thinking, rapid action and courage, Lieuten- 
int Julian D. Keith, Infantry, was posthumously awarded 
the Silver Star. 















Lieutenant Thomas D. Hindman 







Point Able, high above the 
Massacre-Sarana and Sarana- 
Chichagof Passes, formed the 
main observation center of the 
Japanese “high ground” defense 
of Attu. It was one of the strong- 
est and most valuable, strategi- 
cally, of all the high ground de- 
fensive anchors and was, by far, 
the thorn that stuck deepest into 
the side of the attacking South- 
ern Forces. On Point Able, the 
Japanese had dug machine gun 
nests, entrenchments, and caves 
out of solid rock making the in- 
stallation comparatively safe 
The installation could be approached on 















from artillery fire. 
three sides only by climbing up steep slopes that gave little 
and on the fourth side 
q Gilbert Ridge ) 






protection, (a rear approach along 
was even less desirable because the Point 
nd Gilbert Ridge were separated by a wide snow covered 
saddle that had only a minimum of cover 

[here were an estimated fifty Japanese defenders on the 
Point, all dug in and well armed with light machine guns, 

eavy machine guns, knee mortars, rifles, and quantities of 
tal to carry them through a lengthy siege. It was later 
und that they also possessed quantities of U. S. food and 
U.S. weapons and ammunition, which they had captured. 
n independent, well equipped group, they were effectively 
























Book IV. 


VALOR ON ATTU 


Why Men Fight 


Necessity is the most powerful and certain way in which to stir the 
warrior to stubborn fighting. Confidence and love for the general 
heighten perseverance. Good arms, efficient battle order, victories, 
and the leader's reputation inspire confidence. Patriotism is in man’s 
nature—but the strongest force which drives men in battle is the 
necessity to conquer or die.—MAcHIAVELLI 


hindering and harassing the advance of the American 
attack. 

Two days after an Infantry company had tried to capture 
the Point by striking from ‘Gilbert Ridge, and had been 
driven back with considerable loss, another company was 
and hold the Point. Their orders were to 
attack Point Able from three sides, one platoon from the 
left side of the Point, 


the third to execute 


orde red to seize 


a second from the center area and 
a flanking movement along the north- 
east side. The orders came at 1900 hours. 

The first two platoons were unable to advance up the 
Point. Only the third, led by Lieutenant 
Thomas D. Hindman, was able to scale Point Able during 
the ret [hat platoon’s advance caught the Japs flat 
footed. Lieutenant | on yn came upon a Jap hidden in a 
rock. Apparently the Jap was a 
guard for his ie approximately fifty yards 
trom the main defensive entrenchments. 


slopes of the 


foxhole Frente 
away 
After wounding 
the Jap with rifle fire, Lieutenant Hindman threw a grenade 
into the foxhole and killed him. By that time the rest of the 
defenders had been aroused and a bitter fight followed. 
The surprise element of the attack was so great that many 
of the Japanese came out of their foxholes without rifles or 
shoes. Lieutenant Hindman personally lef'and encouraged 
his platoon in the assault and killed more than twenty Japa 
nese. The fighting was done at close quarters and many 
of the Japs were killed with bayonets and grenades. Some 
of the Japs became fanatical and fought with courage and 
tenacity. One in particular, when comered on the top of 
Point Able, completely disregarded the rifle fire and gre- 
nades that were and continued to 
was killed. Two 
other Japs, however, remained motionless during the fight, 
neither attempting to run away or to fight back. 


t him 
gun a he 


being directed a 
operate light machine 
Lie uten 
ant Hindman’s platoon succeeded in driving the remaining 
Japs to the very top of the Point, onto a table-like area 
about thirty feet by twenty feet. Here they were destroyed 
by hand grenades. 

T he success of the mission was directly due to Lieutenant 
Hindman. His bravery and daring throughout the action 
were an inspiration to his men. Had the mission not been 
carried out with boldness and skill, the entire platoon might 
easily have been annihilated. 

For his bravery and leade ship Lieutenant Hindman re 
ceived the Silver Star. 
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Now that the business of making officers via th: m. 
various OCSs is slowing down, it might be a 7 
idea to stop and ev: aluate the system. Was it fair? ee ! 
Were there any unfortunate changes brought al 
in the Army by it, or any changes at all? Arc 
any particular phases of it that might be improv 
we again have to produce a host of officers in as b 
hurry as we did this time? And above all, of cours 
did it produce good officers? 


a=. 
war <*s sore 


The system produced me as a second lieutenant 
during its busiest period, between the summers of 
1942 and 1943. Since I have never been in the 
of Georgia, no one need try to recognize anything! & 
might say about OCS as referring to the Inf 
School. 

There has been one great criticism levelled at the : 
current method of choosing officers which everyon 7 
will agree is justifiable. There was not enough tim " 

The platoon leaders of the officer candidates h d to 1 

make a separate decision on each of sixty men di ring . 
every three-month period at the various schools. Myr 
all the qualifications that enter into making good off 
cers being considered in these important decisior it 
is a wonder that any officer ever stayed on the staff ot ‘h 
an OCS more than one training cycle. | 

And then there were the boards, which only had a 














Chalk Talk | Graduates 





WORK? bi, laf 


1ce to look over a few papers indicating the ex- 
perience and a little of the native intelligence of the 
spiring enlisted man, then talk to him for a few 
Had Solomon been on one of these, his 

putation would not have been what it is today. 
agreed, then, that there was hardly enough time 
» the job right. This fact has nothing to do with 
his s discussion. We may not have any more time the 
next time. With the time available, though, it is re- 
markable that so few mistakes were made. I have 
ccasionally heard my friends say that they thought 
the OCS made a mistake in not washing out this off- 


r 


r or that, but these remarks are rare and the critics 
ire often highly biased. 

Dy A. the period of sweating out our commissions, 
| also heard defenses of practically every washout, in 
which the defender maintained that he knew lots of 
thcers who were not as good as the unlucky candidate 
would be, a dubious assertion at best. Since that time, 
| have decided that a number of these opinions were 
based on pity, though I would probably not be so cold- 
blooded if I had washed out myself. Certainly mis- 
takes were made, as in any case where men judge other 

men, but the system itself does not seem to be respon- 
sible for any of them. 7 

One of the outstanding features of the OCS was 
the great nervous tension that it caused. A pretty ac- 
curate summary of the mental stamina of the candi- 

tes was obtained during that period when men were ’ 
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talling by the wayside from every corner of the barracks 
Those that stuck it out and still managed to trace their 
overlays of the Gettysburg map with a steady hand certainly 
had something worth respect. 

However, one of the worst aspects of the system resulted 
from this advantage. Though it was a good test for those 
who got through, how about the ones who did not? The 
school | imme had an all-time average of over twenty 
per cent failures, and some classes had as low as thirty-five 
per cent making the grade. 

Certainly washing out of OCS is hard on a soldier, and 
only the very best (or the most spineless) are able to take 
it without any feeling of disappointment or anger. Most 
of the men I knew who washed out had never had such a 
set-back in their lives, either as civilians or in the Army. It 
is a shattering experience to be told that you are not good 
enough for the important job of commanding men. 

Had these washouts been like a group of section VIII 
discharges, their cases would not be important. They would 
be no good in any capacity. But they were material, if not 
for officers, at least for the best enlisted men this army 
could have. The loss of so great a number of such men 
must be given careful consideration. Hundreds of excellent 
noncommissioned officers were at least temporary sacrifices 
on the altar of the OCS benzine boards. 

Might it be possible to reduce the number of washouts? 
Is there any way to lower this psychological casualty rate? 
There may be. 

The sting of defeat is not so great if it is taken early 
in the game. Of my fellows, the ones who were disap- 
proved at the original board got over it more quickly than 
those who attended the school for a while and then were 
washed out. Had those who fell by the wayside later taken 
their beating at the first board, they would have been im- 
portant parts of units well along in training within a few 
wee 

One solution which helped out a great deal was the prep 
school, which amounted to a month's examination by a 
board. The candidate who got into prep school was given 
a sampling of OCS work and another weeding-out process 
went on at the end of the period. Unfortunately, these 
prep schools were for the most part held only in teplace- 
ment training centers, and resulted too often in an unfair 
advantage at OCS for those who had been through them 
and covered some of the material. 

If it could be possible to cover the army with these prep 
schools so that every soldier whose application is accepted 
might attend, the percentage of heartbreaking washouts 
in the late weeks of OCS might be lowered tremendously. 
The two prep schools I know of produced graduates who 
were better than ninety per cent successful at OCS. How 
much of this was due to the extra training and how much 
to the fact that the men were more carefully selected at the 
end of prep school training is impossible to determine, but 
the result is the important thing anyway, as far as the 
washout problem goes. 

Other suggestions for lowering the number of washouts 
will have to be made. Perhaps we can get the psychologists 
to make up a battery of tests which accurately measure such 
intangibles as leadership, adaptability, and poise. So far, 
most tests have depended on self-appraisement, and attempts 


Har 


to guess the right answers would play havoc with res 

[raining in the various schools cannot be estimated jp 
one opinion, for each school has different metho: 
entirely different emphases. In all of them, however, th. 
training has been terrifically fast, and can only be absorbed 
by the man who can read while running. The courses a 
all schools are stuffed full of absolutely necessary material, 
or rather, material considered indispensable. A lot of it i 
not absorbed, and some of it could just as well be left ou; 

I heard a direct commission captain say recently that 
OCS boys come out too cocky, thinking they know it all 
when they must have experience before being able to < “ 
anything well. Since this opinion was partly caused | 
attack a GI blues (and I was outranked), I did not argu: 
with him. 

However, there is enough truth in his statement that jt 
may deserve a little more emphasis in OCS. We are told 
about everything at least once, it seems, and we think we 
have it all. If the training were based more on the prin 
ciple that no man can learn all the ins and outs of Army 
ways, but can at least learn how to find out what he needs 
to know, we might be better officers. Some schools may bx 
working under that assumption now, and every staff mem 
ber of an OCS must realize its truth occasionally. 

We need to be informed that only the emergency battle 
facts need to be known thoroughly and completely. For 
the rest, knowing how to find out what you do not know is 
the main thing. Administration, for instance, is not a 
process of remembering how many copies of this and that 
must be made the first time you have the responsibility for 
them. A good administrator can dig up an answer to any 
new problem, and he does not clutter up his mind wit! 
details. Realization of this might cut down the hours ol 
administration at the schools and increase the tactics and 
other combat subjects which will not wait for the officer ' 
look in a manual. Some problems demanding initiative 
might be worked out in administration, too, when the ca 
didates are told to find the answers to problems which | 
never been mentioned by any instructor. 

My personal opinion about the way the system has 
worked is almost entirely favorable, though it may be ai 
fected by the fact that’ I came through successfully. Ai 
article by a washout might have an entirely different slant 

Now, what has been the change made on the Army, i 
any? 

Greatest of all, the distance between officer and enlisted 
man: has been diminished greatly. Since I was not even 
born on November 11, 1918, I know previous wars only by 
hearsay, but the impression I have gathered is that there i 
a great deal less formality between shies and enlisted mer 
in this war. 

The part the OCS system has played in this change maj 
be more important than is generally thought. Every good en 
listed man has seriously thought of becoming an officer even 
if he has not tried it, and every enlisted man knows at 
least one person who left his own barracks for OCS and bx 
came an officer. This can only result in a revised opinion 


of officers. We are no longer a special type of being, “above 
the enlisted man and to be respected without comparison; 
we are only better trained enlisted men. 

I am not capable of criticizing this change. I have onl} 



















bs | it and will wait tor someone who has been in 
ombat in at least two wars to analyze the two attitudes. 
| s one phase which I| feel competent to discuss—the 
effect the system has on wartime soldiers who are merely 
ving their best to keep their military manner and remem- 
Lr the general orders for the duration. 





[he OCS system might well be called < 
racy in the army. necessary for us to 

have a much sterner discipline than any that can be sup- 
oliec a democracy, 
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1 step toward 





It is, of course, 





but the rules are being executed by 





ected from the crowd by a fair series of examina 





It is easy for the amateur soldier to understand today’s 

and what the lack of distance 

between rank and grade loses may be well made up by the 

ppreciation of officer training. Unless he is one of those 

few incorrigibly griping underdogs, the enlisted man will 
pect the ofhcer for an accomplishment he himself was 
able te » pull off or lacked the drive to try. 





methods of commissioning, 








(here is one mistake that has been made occasionally in 
peration of the system which seems to increase the 
langer of getting the enlisted men and officers too close 
wether to insure the necessary discipline and respect. 
[his practice was w arned against in the Bible, 
§ not - without honor, s 







“A prophet 


save in his own country.” 






\s this text works in the army, in the service units there 
ire too many good noncoms who return to their old organi- 
tions when they get those gold bars. I know at least 
three ofhcers who are performing practically the same duties 
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MAN, 1879. 


Begin At the Bottom 


I have observed in English and American authors a strong dispo 
sition to launch forth into grand strategy 
ations of war, by men w ho could not, “probably, perform a sentry’s 
duty, post a guard, conduct an ordinary parade or guard mount, 
handle a skirmish line or conduct a reconnaissance. 
be learned from books, and my advice to you is to study the duties of 
of corporal, sergeant, lieutenant and captain, before at 
tempting strategy, grand tactics and the function of the commander 
in chief. With poor battalions, badly commanded, str: itegy is useless 
and wasted. With good battalions, well commanded . 
simple and easily acquired.—( JENERAL WILLIAM [| ECUMSEH SHER- 
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they had as staff sergeants, and with the same enlisted men 


around them. Unless the officer is an exceptionally good 
one and the noncoms are particularly Gl, his return is 
liable to cause unpleasant circumstances 

Would it not affect 


a little to be saluting and sirring a man who used to sleep 


an enlisted man’s military courtesy 


beside him in the barracks at night and perhaps take orders 
from him in the daytime? 

Of course a few commanding officers do not like to let 
their good noncoms go if they know that the re 18 no chance 
of their returning to the unit, but it seems to be better that 
way. Furthermore, if an enlisted man knows that he will 
have to start a new army life upon graduation from OCS 
This trial ol 


inde pendence wouk | seem to be in ordet 


he may hesitate to take ‘the chance. a man's 

These are really just beginning notes on an interesting 
and important subject. The criticism of our method of 
selecting and training officers really demands the opinion 
of several types of people, such as (1) a Regular Army 
officer who has done combat service in at least two wars 
2) an OCS washout who does not have any blinding per 


sonal grudge against anybody, though he may have a good 
loud gripe at the way the system was oper ated; (3 the 
commanding ofhcer of a casual detachment which received 
and (4) the commandant of one or more OCSs 


Perhaps the opinions of one who slipped through the 


WW ashouts; 


mill without being ground too fine will be at least a partial 


indication of what the OCS was and why. 
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Chemical Warfare and Infantry 


By Lieutenant William E. Barstow, Jr. 


sometimes wonder what the fuss is all about 
decontamination, and other chemical 
warfare subjects are introduced during basic training. And 


Recruits 
when gas defense, 


more than a few harried supply sergeants have cursed the 
tables that encumber them with C bionic: il Warfare Serv 
ice equipment that never seems to be used. There have 
been (and may still be) officers of the combat arms who 
seem to think that CWS is a branch without any function 
except to divert them from more important things. 

This is to be regretted. The Chemical Warfare Service 
depends almost entirely on an understanding of its mission 
by the Infantry, if it is to do its jobs. And, conversely, 
Infantry is not likely to function with maximum eflicie ncy 
without a reasonable understanding of the missions of its 

various supporting arms. Infantry is still demonstrably 
Queen of Battles, but a Queen improperly attended cuts a 
lesser figure in the field than she should. CWS is not the 
least of these attendants. 


Late on the afternoon of April 22, 1915, in the North 
Ypres sector of the Western front, the first attack by 
poison gas altered the course of the first World War. The 
gas was chlorine, dispersed from primitive, cumbersome 
steel cylinders devised by a German chemist, Fritz Haber. 
The attack had limited success. The Allies had been 
warned by their Military Intelligence of the impending 
attack, but had failed to take the re ports seriously and were 
totally unprepared. 

By 1918 the tactics of gas warfare had become a mature 
milit: ary science, nicely correlated with high explosive as 
an offensive and defensive w eapon. New and surprisingly 
persistent gases had been developed, and were used in two 
broad ways: to create casualties, confusion, and destroy 
morale in enemy areas; and to neutralize strong points in 
the terrain in the attack and defend weak points in defense. 
A gas attack contributed largely to the defeat of the British 
Fifth Army in the last great German offensive in the 
spring of 1918. 

In the United States, the end of the war resulted in the 
de-emphasis of our army, and left it with a depleted staff 
and curtailed funds. This is now history, but the important 
relationship here is that almost all that CWS inherited 
from that war was a knowledge of various gases, a cumber- 
some gas mask, a chemical cylinder, the Livens projector, 
and the Stokes mortar, the latter a clumsy, short range, and 
inaccurate smoothbore weapon. Inadequate budget and 
personnel considered, much was done with this dubious 
heritage. The research in poison gas was continuous and 
effective, if not on as large a scale as might have been 
desired. A lightweight and foolproof chemical cylinder for 
releasing non-persistent gases was standardized. The old 
Stokes mortar was progressively improved until it began to 
approximate today’s 4.2-inch mortar. 

To a great extent, however, the ald axiom that military 
thought tends to be in terms of the previous war held true. 
With a few exceptions such as the improvement of the 


mortar and the development of airplane spray tanks, condj- 
tions were rather static. When the present war began, the 
defensive aspects of chemical warfare and the supply fune 
tions of the service were stressed more than the several 
situation was augmented by the 
Cand a committed to a policy ot using 
gas warfare only by way of retaliation. 

Not the least of the differences between this war and 
the last is the absence of gas warfare. True, the German 
Army has used smoke extensively in various sectors of the 
Russian front, but when compared with the extent of 
attacks in World War I this seems negligible indeed. And 
it has been reported that the Japs have used gas in China. 
The reasons for an absence of extensive gas attacks must of 
course remain pure hypothesis for the present, but a few 
of the more obvious probabilities may be mentioned. 

Chemical warfare thrives on static warfare and well 
defined defense areas. The return of mobility to war has to 
a great extent outmoded some of the once standard chemical 
weapons, notably the chemical cylinder, and the Livens 
projector, the latter a sort of bastard mortar electrically fired 
Of the two only the Livens projector is capable of being 
adapted in any marked degree to modern warfare. One 
important factor, however, is customarily overlooked in 
discussions of this sort: gas is not nearly so advantageous 
in the attack as is commonly supposed, unless the defender 
is quite without gas discipline. The bogey of gas warfare 
in fact resembles a much overinflated balloon—it can be 
readily deflated by the pinprick of gas discipline. And dis 
cipline can be developed in any troops through training 
Another and closely related factor is the development of 
aircraft as a principal agency in the dispersal of gases. In 
almost every instance thus far in the war the attacking 
force has also possessed at least local air superiority. ‘There 
is little reason for a belligerent already holding the advan 
tage of the attack to use gas warfare, and there is every 
reason for the defender, without air superiority, to not 
do so. 

The absence of gas warfare however has not lessened the 
necessity for constant advances in the field of preparedness 
As the “if” service of the army, CWS must be ready. The 
four big problems—(1) keeping ahead of foreign develop 
ments in gas warfare; (2) improving individual and unit 
protective equipment and methods; (3) insuring the main 
tenance of a high degree of gas discipline throughout the 
Army, and (4) sharing in the current fighting—all demanc 
constant and alert effort. 

A year ago, the only practical large scale smoke generator 
burned low-grade fuel oil, and resembled the smudge-pots 
used by California fruit growers. They were not ot ex- 
pensive in men and material, but were not even completely 
effective. Working in close codperation with the Nat ional 
Defense Research Committee a mechanism was designed 
which is the best large scale smoke generator yet developed. 
In its present form this generator is sufficiently compact t 
be carried by two men if necessary. 
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The gun crew ducks as a 4.2 


Several new developments have occurred also in the 
field. new chemical 
gents, the nitrogen mustards, has opened a broad field of 
ion in gas warfare. The new flame thrower M1A1 
‘3 Secsall weapon now in active use, notably in the 
1 Pacific where it is peculiarly suited for the type ol 
it met there. Recent news clippings have frequently 
“six-barrelled mortar” used by the Germans 
w HE. In the strictest sense of the term this is really 
mortar but a rocket mechanism. The weapon's six 
harges are fired electrically, either singly or simultane 
and the Germans have used it effectively both in 
and Italy. In the event of gas warfare this device 

ght supplant the Livens projector. 
The important CWS developments in our Army have 
en the airplane spray tank and the 4.2 inch-mortar. The 
rer is designed purely for chemical warfare, and con- 


Research with a class of 
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siderable correlated research has been necessary to define 


ses capable of high altitude release without complete loss 

t persistency. The 4.2-inch mortar, one of the most un 

lamorized weapons of this war, is a sturdy, facile, and 
chly mobile weapon, adaptable to almost any type of 

iin or combat. Its rapid rate of fire and the 106.4mm. 
ll with a wide effective HE bursting radius make it a 
a difficult to surpass in close infantry support. The 
tars present limit of maximum accuracy is around 
200 aa It has a rifled barrel to insure greater accu- 


racy. A hand-drawn cart provides mobility. A trained crew 


nantling by four men. 


ssemble and fire the 4.2 in as little as two minutes 
can dismantle it in the same time. In an emergency it 
in be carried for several hundred yards without dis- 
Its greatest rate of fire is about 
ity rounds per minute, five rounds per minute can be 


ilmost indefinitely. These qualities, coupled with 
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-inch mortar throws a shell on Jap positions on Arundel Island. 
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Signal Oorps 


the incontestable virtues of any mortar as a fighting weapon, 
make the 4.2-inch mortar extremely effective. 

The heavy mortar is not an experimental weapon. A 
120mm. mortar has been used in great numbers on the 
Russian front. hres 


heavy mortars ha e been used successfully both in ofte nsive 


Both fixed and running barrage with 


and defensive operations. In such tactic% 1] missions 


as Te 
pulsing infantry attacks, firing on targets of opportunity in 
close support of the inf: intry “advances, and cutting off i 

fantry advancing behind an armored attack the Gian 
mortar is a good weapon. Only recently the Japanese be 
gan using a 90mm. mortar in the Solomon Islands area, 
and the British found the 4.2-inch mortar effective with 
HE and smoke in the breakthrough at El Alamein. Inci 


dentally, the 


3 tie] 
British mortar is quite similar to our own 


Chemical Warfare Service technicians and service troops 
are constantly improving and building up stocks of chemi 
cal matériel as the best possible insurance against the ever 
possible day that the enemy attempts his last great g imble 


with poison gas. The difficulties involved in maint: ining 


a high state of gas warfare training in troops lacking the 
stimulus of immediate necessity 


many, and hard con 
stant work by officers and men of every branch of the Army 
is necessary to keep gas discipline on a high level of eff- 
ciency. In the two big theaters of action, the we: apons and 
troops of CWS are speaking for themselves. Flame throw- 
ers in the South Pacific, new mechanical smoke generators, 
both stationary and portable, in North Africa ond Sicily, 
and HE and smoke shells of the 4.2-inch mortars in the 
battles for Sicily and the Italian peninsula, all have left 
and are leaving their mark on the enemy. On every front 
where American troops fight today, CWS protects or fights 
by the side of the Infantry. 
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Signal Corps. 


Construction: Engineers repair an airfield. 


Repair: Mechanics prepare a plane for flight. 


Men, Mud and Machines 


“We will simply move into China,” 
strate gist, 
there and 


said the armchair 
“base our British and American bomber forces 


” 


Behind every bomber is an airdrome, from which it sets 
out and to which it must return. Behind every airdrome is 
a base that houses the men who work on the airdrome from 
which the bomber flies. Behind every base lie months of 
planning, thousands of man-hours of labor, and millions of 
dollars of matériel and equipment—all of which must be 
expended before the men can move into the base and the 
base can run the airdrome and the airdrome can put the 
bomber into the air. 

And so to be able to bomb you first have to build. In the 
European Theater the heavy -bomber base covers several 
hundred acres of farmland. The core of each base is the 
airdrome, crisscrossed by 150-foot-wide concrete runways. 
A perimeter track for moving planes around the field, skirts 
the inner border, and concrete dispersal points on which 
the bombers are parked between missions dot the fringes 
Scattered around the airdrome are the “sites” 
on which the personnel is housed. On the edge of the 
field proper are placed the administration buildings, the 
shops, and one or two large hangars for heavy repair work. 
Dovetailing into the irregular outline of the area are the 
neighboring farms. 

Such a station may serve as a base for approximately fifty 


heavy bombers. Twenty-five hundred officers and men fly, 
service, and repair the planes and carry on the administra- 
tive tasks of the station. The sum of the materials and 
labor which go into the construction of this combination 
town, factory, and transport terminus is a factor which 
looms large in the development of any bombing program. 


*From Target; Germany. By permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1943 by Army 


To Bomber Command's engineers this problem presents 
itself in terms of war schedules, material priorities, and 
weather. It is also a problem of multiplication: of the fifty 
airplanes on each station, twenty may be dispatched or 
each mission, the others being held in reserve. Thus it 
takes fifteen bases to supply the bombers for a three hun 
dred-plane raid and fifty bases to implement a thousand 
plane attack. It takes 1, 500,000 man-hours and $5,000,00¢ 
worth of construction to prepare each bomber base for com 
bat operations. It takes 640,000 square yards of concrete slal 
to construct the runways, the perimeter tracks, | the 
foundations for some four hundred buildings which mt 
be erected on one station—this concrete would form a road 
eighteen feet wide and sixty miles long. It takes bulldozer 
and trucks and concrete mixers and wheelbarrows ne 
shovels and-picks and sand and gravel and tar and tractors 
it takes transits and Tarvia, levels and steam shovels, brick 
and glass and mortar and wire and pipe; it means telephones 
and drainage tile, paint and roofing paper, Nissen huts and 
bathtubs, flood lights and telephone poles; it demands 
laborers—who must be too young or too old for military 
service—and electricians and shovel operators and plumb 
ers and carpenters and draftsmen and strong young gir!s to 
drive the laden trucks. Hundreds of tons of rubble are re- 
quired for sub-grade foundations—rubble formed when 


Germans bombed British cities. Warehouses, theaters, 
churches, barracks, offices, and machine shops have t be 
built. Water, electrical, and sewage systems must be laid 


down, and all this must be multiplied by ten or twenty 
fifty, depending upon the size of the bomber fleet. 

This vast construction program must be carried on de 
spite the ceaseless attacks by the wartime engine! two 
main enemies—priorities and mud. Air bases rank high 
on the list of England’s military “musts.” In three 


half years of war, the island has become a checkerboard ot 


landing fields. But with the steady growth of the RAF an 
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Army Air Forces. 


Fire Fighting: An AAF fire truck in action. 


the U. S. Air Force the demand for space has exceeded the 
and the problem of apportioning the materials, the 
transportation space, and the construction equipment has 
been a major factor in meeting the schedules. 

[he American bomber force in England started life with 
one great advantage. The British, though pressed for space 
a moved out and turned over dozens of air- 
dromes to Fortress groups during the first year of American 
operations. Certain modifications, in each case, had to be 
made, but the essential installations were there and ready 
for use. In the construction of new fields, British plans, 
British materials, and British labor—all a product of Re- 
verse Lend-Lease—were largely used. Without this help, 
the American share of the combined air attack on Germany 
would have been delayed at least a year. 

The first airdrome built by U. 'S. Army Engineers in 
England was completed in ten months. The field covers 
two square miles of farmland. The engineer aviation bat- 
talions and signal-construction company on the job worked 
with their guns at their sides. 

One enemy the engineers cannot arm themselves against 
is weather. And weather—particularly the rain of the 
English winter—plus farmland plus construction all adds 
up to mud. Roads of mud, rivers of mud, and lakes of mud 
plague construction crews and operating personnel alike. 
Fortresses, if they stray from the runways, bog down in 
it hub-deep; trucks sink to their axles, small pfc's go down 
to their hip pockets. English mud is infinite in its variety 
and ranges from watery slop to a gelatinous mass with all the 
properties of quick-setting cement. Grizzled veterans swear 
they have never seen anything like it—since the last war 
One infamous station had a living site known as Mudville 
—its Nissen huts rose like lonely islands from a two-acre 
lake of watery mud which was eight inches deep. Fortu- 
nately, the lake had a hard bottom. For one entire winter 
the site’s citizens lived in mud-caked galoshes. 

And so it was that the end of a year of operations found 
the VIII Bomber Command with the bases from which to 
fly the constantly growing fleet of its planes. Infinite labor, 
careful planning, British coéperation, and the generosity of 
the RAF in handing over completed installations all helped 
to cx meget the labor problem, material shortages, and that 
greatest enemy, weather. 
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Chow: Six pounds per man per day. 


with the bases established, we set up supply 


lines,” continued the armchair strate gist, “and then 


we. 


If five hundred American heavy bombers attack a group 
of enemy targets, they will ordins irily represent less than half 
the total operational force at the Command's disposal—ap 
proximately 750 bombers being held either in reserve or 
under repair. : ach of these 1,250 bombers has its combat 
crew of ten men and its ground crew of five mechanics. Each 
station participating in the attack also has its corps of spe 
cialists—radio experts, armorers, refueling teams, ordnance 
and armament men and engineering officers—who work 
directly on the flying equipment. This specialist group, for 
a force of 1,250 planes, might represent another 24,000 
officers and men. Thus the five hundred bombers over the 
target are immediately dependent on an army of more than 
30,000 highly trained specialists. 

But this attack must be planned, coérdinated, and con- 
trolled, the combat crews must be briefed, the resultant 
damage assessed, and the bases from which the planes fly 
must be administered, defended, and supplied. Weather 
officers and truck drivers, cooks and clerks, parachute 
packers and turret experts, flight controllers and photo 
graphic technicians, chaplains and dentists and doctors, 
signal officers and interrogators, security officers and bomb. 
sight repairmen, welders and transportation experts, trial 
judges and public relations representatives, military po 
lice—all these workers perform services essential to the suc- 
cess of the ultimate task, the bombing of the Nazi target. 
This secondary army numbers around 32,500. The labor 
and the skills of some 75,000 officers and men are thus 
joined in the effort necessary to put five hundred heavy 
bombers over an enemy target. 

Feeding and clothing this army and providing it with 
the materials and equipment necessary for its work—paper 
clips, wrenches, chewing gum, shores, typewriters, dishes, 
bomb trolleys, micro- 
phones, sealing wax, soap, blankets, and axes are all on 
the endless list—are the functions of Supply. So is pro 
curing the gas and the oil, the tires, the am- 
munition, and the spare parts to keep the bombers running 


cigarettes, hymn-books, shovels, 


the bombs, 





























An extractor spring for a machine gun or a fuse for a bomb 
may be as important to the success of a particular mission 
as the engine of one of the planes. Nothing can be left to 
chance. The procurement of each one of these items, in 
many cases thousands of miles from the source of supply, is 
a minor triumph of organization and planning—the stock- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of each is a gigantic and 
complex task. 

If one man eats six pounds of food a day (and he does on 
a bomber station), 75,000 men eat 225 tons of food a day. 
If one man consumes one-half pound of cigarettes and 
candy a day (and he does on a bomber station), 75,000 
men will require more than eighteen tons a day. If one 
man needs three ounces of soap a day to keep himself, his 
socks, and his dishes clean (and he does on a bomber sta- 
tion), 75,000 men will need more than eight tons of soap 
a day. This nightmare of multiplication can be extended 
almost indefinitely, as each of the agencies involved in run- 
ning a bomber force has its own list of necessities. 

The Army’s housekeeper, the Service Forces, is respon- 
sible for the procurement of most of this material and its 
transportation to the theater of war. Air Corps Supply does 
the same job for planes, engines, aviation gasoline, and 
specialized flying equipment. Air Service Command dis- 
tributes the commodities and equipment, takes care of 
major repairs and replacements, and services the combat 
units. Like the line on a football team, Air Service Com- 





International. 


Mud: Weather is both ally and enemy. 
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mand does much of the unspectacular work while F\ohte, 
and Bomber Commands run with the ball. 

One of the most satisfying discoveries made by the 
American Air Force in England was that there is som, 
truth in the old fabrication that two can live as cheaply a 


one. Reverse Lend-Lease and Anglo-American ingenuity 

saved more than 500,000 tons of shipping space during th, 

first year of the VIII Bomber Command's operations. Sixty 
eight per cent of the food consumed by the American 

forces in England now comes from British sources 

and canned goods being the principal items imported 

the U. S. Type writers, blankets, telephone equipn 

furniture, bicycles, oxygen, flying suits, radio apparatus 

and py rrotechnics are among the hundreds of other British 
made products that find their way into the American organ 

ization. 

A force of five hundred heavy bombers consumes eighty 
tank cars of aviation gasoline on an average mission, requires 
three hundred tons of equipment to maintain and overhaul 
its engines, and drags an invisible anchor of 7,500 tons of 
parts and matériel for general plane repair. The bulk of 
this matériel must cross great arcs of earth and wat 
reach the bombers’ bases. 


we pour in men and matériel, and blast Japan to 
bits,” concludes the armchair strategist. 


as that.” 


“It's just as simple 
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Ordnance: Specialists ready bombs for loading. 
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he GI and the Rumor 


By Pfc Frank K. Kelly and Pfc Michael Rossman 


| muddy foxhole on the Fifth Army front in Italy a 
looked lackadaisically at the man who had just 
d into the hole beside him. He looked again and saw 

: the man wore a correspondent’s insignia. His tired eyes 

shtened and he repeated the — that the corre- 

ident had heard over and over: “When we getting re- 
| for a rest back home?” 

“Where'd you get any ideas about that?” 

lent said. 

Hell, everybody knows about it,” the soldier grunted. 

Ve have been getting rumors ever since the Senators went 
around to the fronts to see what they could see.” 

| hat soldier was weary in mind and body after months 
of fighting—very vulnerable to the comforting whisper of 
rumors which told him what he wanted to believe. Sure, 
we Say, the GI fell for a rumor. What about it? 

There’s just this about it. So long as he carries that rumor 
around with him he’s going to feel the tug of caution at 
his sleeve, he’s not going to put the same all-out force into 
combat when he thinks he may be relieved at any time. 
He’s heard the stories about men who were killed an hour 
before they were to go on furlough; he’s heard about the 
men who died at ten o'clock on the morning of November 

1, 1918. 

God,” he says to himself, “wouldn't it be awful for me to 
get knocked off a day before I’m supposed to go home. I 
haven’t seen the folks for a year. Keep your head down, 
sonny, you got a date at home.” 

Even though he may still try to do his best, he is one 
more victim of the rumor contagion—less efficient, just as 
much handicapped as a man with a minor wound. He goes 
on, but in his mind he is limping a little. 

This man is a casualty of a psychological booby trap, 
the morale-cracking rumor. Like a great many of us, he 
has taken rumors more or less for granted because he can’t 
see before his eyes the damage rumors can cause. 

And it’s true that rumors are unfortunately as much a 
part of Army life as blisters on the feet or sleeping in a 
tent. Many of them seem to be harmless; at least we can’t 
trace their trail of harm. But many others are ugly sources 
of danger—like the one given above. 

What makes the American soldier particularly vulner- 
able to rumors? He is tremendously confident of his top 
leaders, fundamentally eager to accept what his officers tell 
him. Yet he lives by the grapevine, in most outfits. 

The answers, to a couple of soldiers who have made a 
hobby of collecting and tearing apart hundreds of high- 
fying latrine items, seem t> lie in what the psychologists 
call “ego involvement.” Let’s see what this really means. 
In basic terms it means that while the GI fights as a mem- 
ber of a unit, while he quickly develops and holds a strong 
feeling of comradeship in his combat team, he still strug- 
gles to preserve his individuality, his sense that under- 
neath the battle grime he is the same Joe Doakes from 
Newton Center. 


the corre- 


[his desire to be an individual has been encouraged in 
American civilian life and in the American Army. Con 
trary to civilian impressions, the soldier knows that the 
Army wants him to be able to take care of himself when 
he is in a foxhole, fighting alone, or far out in front as a 
member of an isolated unit. The change from trench war 
fare has deprived the soldier of the psychological support 
of the group. When a depressing rumor hits him, he hasn't 
got the group around him always to ease the shock. 

The GI is pretty well aware of the fact that the area for 
individual action to shape his own destiny is microscopic 
But all the force of his life in America has impressed him 
with the belief that he, Joe Doakes, is the man who counts 
and a man worth saving for the future. 
his notion that the fellow who is “in the know” 
man who survives and gets ahead. 

Rumors are his trial balloons and the smoke signals he 
reads to gain a hint of what's coming. 
of inoculation, 


More insidious is 
will be the 


On the principle 
he should become immune to the rumor 
virus after he suffers from his first hundred during basic 
training. Yet he reacts to the ten thousandth rumor, per 
haps with some skepticism, but still warily taking it in—be- 
cause that rumor may be the one that will shape his life 
or his death. The fact is that every so often a rumor does 
prove true, and this casts a halo of respectability around 
every rumor that is whispered. 

W hy is the GI, then, any more vulnerable in this war 
than in any other? Mainly because the powers of this 
world have decided that Prop aganda is a big weapon, and 
the propaganda barrage is a creeping fire that can be laid 
down ceaselessly night and day. No one can measure its 
effects, but Germany's coll: apse last time is evidence enough 
that the barrage makes millions of casualties. 

Foreign governments, especially those of the Axis, have 
tighter control over the channels of communication than we 
have. Using these channels, these governments manu 
facture their own rumors and spread them through the 
ranks. Witness the sullen consternation of German pris- 
oners when they reach the USA and find New York and 
Washington, which they believed to be as battered 
Berlin, haven’t been touched by enemy raiders. 

Our government isn’t in the rumor business, and it 
goes to great lengths to fight the rumors which do hatch and 
fly across the land. The Army also smashes rumors wher 
ever possible. But judging from the scuttlebutt in the 
services, the antirumor drives are often flops. 

Take the case of the Army Specialized Training Pro 
gram in which we, the authors, have just spent six months 
of intensive study in personnel psychology. At the outset 
men entering this program developed a fixed idea that if 
they managed to get through the dozens of tests to which 
they were subjected and survived the 65-hour weekly 
grind, the vast majority would be commissioned or sent 
to OCS. Midway in the first term, rumors began to float 
through the air with the greatest of ease. The substance 



























of them was that commissions were out and that the men 
would be lucky to hold their ratings. The most depressing 
rumor which became so widely held that it had to be 
denied officially by Major General Ulio, intimated that 
ASTP graduates would be kept in the Army five to ten 
years after the war. 

Astonishingly enough, many civilians still wisely shake 
their heads and tell ASTP men, “You boys are going to 
be in the Army for a long, long time after the fighting is 
all over.” 

In the unit to which we were attached, a burning con- 
flict arose between the driving ambitions possessed by 
most of the men and the fears sharply awakened by the 
rumors that all their hard work would go for nothing. The 
painfulness of this conflict was heightened by the fact that 
these men had been chosen on the basis of AGCT scores 
higher than those required for OCS, and were frankly told 
by the Army that they were the “cream of the crop.” Like 
nearly all intelligent men, these soldiers were powerfully 
motivated by an intense desire to make use of their talents 
within the framework of the military necessities. Many of 
them had been assured orally that good ASTP work would 
lead directly to gold bars. At first they refused to believe 
the rumors that the Army had no places for them as offi- 
cers. Little by little, however, as they heard from men 
who had finished the course at other ASTP schools and 
had received no promotions, they lowered their hopes to the 
expectation of ratings in the first three grades. Finally 
the news came through that the men were to be graduated 
in grade. This substantiated rumors which would have 
been laughed at earlier as fantastically pessimistic. These 
men were thus made more vulnerable to rumors than they 
had ever been before. 

Officers in charge of the training program gave the 
men the bits of information which reached them, but the 
information was scanty, and although the officers and 
civilian teaching staff campaigned vigorously against be- 
lieving in rumors, the rumors could not be controlled. 

G. W. Allport, Harvard psychologist, and one of the 
founders of the Boston rumor clinic, has found that there 
are six ways in which rumors may be counteracted or 
controlled: 

(1) Strong faith in leaders. 

(2) Availability of authentic information. 

(3) Constructive work to prevent idleness or personal 
disintegration. 

(4) Deliberate counterattacks on rumor by authorities. 

(5) Clear statements of objectives for the future. 

(6) Making full information accessible to all concerned. 

From our own experiences and from what we learned 
through friends in the ASTP at other universities, we 
found that rumors ran wild because the last two factors 
were not operating completely. Perhaps they could not 
operate because of the requirements of military security or 
because of the uncertainty of the whole war situation. 
As humble Gls, we have no way of knowing the under- 
lying reasons which kept these factors partly inoperative. 

Allport’s studies have indicated that in civilian life sus- 
ceptibility to rumors often grew from a feeling of in- 
security or out of open or covert threats to security. The 
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soldier has a certain security, a certain sense of belon 
and working with his comrades, that a civilian lacks. But 


the soldier also has a deep insecurity peculiarly his 


Sing 


own, 

This brings up the point that rumors which are ridicy. 
lous and laughed out of existence in civilian life sometimes 
assume a plausibility in the Army because the a rupt 
changes which the war dictates are often totally incom. 


prehensible to the men involved. The underlying insex urity 
of the soldier may account for the grotesque shape and 
wishful nature of many rumors that circulate through 
armies. 

Marshal Badoglio of Italy was reported a few months ago 
to have told Americans that when Mussolini fell a rumo, 
flashed through the German troops in Rome to the effect 
that Hitler had been killed. The Germans, Badoglio said, 
rushed out into the streets in ecstasies and tore pictures of 
Hitler into pieces. They thought the war was over. 

The rumor reported by Badoglio was widely passed 
through American front lines and through the American 
press. Whether true or not, it appealed to the wishful 
thinking of soldiers and civilians alike. But our troops 
wondered, perhaps more than the civilians, about the fate 
of the German troops who had celebrated prematurely 
Yet did this keep our men from listening to the next 
rumors that came along? We doubt it. 

Now there’s the problem of what the Army can do to 
reduce the speculative fever of rumors. The GI definitely 
does not expect that security regulations will be relaxed 
just to keep him abreast of the times. But as long as he 
remains an American, equipped with an impatience to 
know his goal in this gigantic war, he will get information 
one way or another. He may get it via the grapevine or he 
may get it in the latrine, but he will get it. 

There are some things the Army can do, however. The 
amount of rumor is directly proportional to the absence 
of definite information and the extent to which the soldier 
himself is involved in the specific issues. 

Rumors are like fever-bearing mosquitoes. They are 
never too small to be swatted. First, then, the Army unit 
leaders should act against petty rumors by trying to get 
definite information on the questions involved and supply: 
ing the information to all members of the unit—whether 
it is a squad or a division. 

In the Army, as we pointed out, rumors are never too 
ridiculous to be considered. War destroys the sense of 
logic in men who know that anything may happen. 

Also, in the interests of strict security, men in key posi 
tions should have it repeatedly impressed upon them that 
they shouldn’t drop hints or apparently harmless remarks 
on what may happen to individuals in their unit. Such 
rumors have tremendous weight and travel with enormous 
speed. 

The Army, in this war, has done a fine job in controlling 
the blister blight and other minor irritations that create 
small cracks in morale. There is still a vast job to be done 
in combatting rumors by making sure to give the soldier 
all the information which can be given without relaxing 
security rules, and by making sure that the soldier is not 
deprived of a sense of his own position in the Army's vast 
future. 
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Classification of Weapons 


By Captain Melvin M. 


Every type and class of weapon must have a name, 
Shakespeare's rose, as per Juliet, to the contrary not with- 
standing. Classifications are like the old woman who lived 
in a shoe and had so many children she didn’t know 
what to do. Eventually the classification becomes over- 
crowded. But it is a convenient refuge. The coining of the 
name “Bazooka” indicates an escape, for you could not pos- 
sibly put that weapon into any existing class of weapons. It 
isn’t a mortar, a gun, a cannon, a grenade thrower. Per- 
haps it really is a “rocket discharger’ or “rocket gun,” but 
the tables never before listed any such classification as, 
“Launcher, Rocket, AT, M1, 2.36-inch.” 

Consider the term “sub-machine gun.” There is a con- 
fused classification indeed. Some authorities prefer “ma- 
chine carbine” or “machine pistol.” “Machine pistol” indi- 
cates the use of pistol ammunition which is, after all, the 
chief factor in evaluating arms of the class. “Sub” indicates 
that the weapon takes the place of something else, or is a 
smaller version. 

“Automatic pistol” is an unfortunate sub-classification 
term because such weapons are semi-automatic or self- 
loading, not “automatic. 

2 + arbine” once meant a short rifle of full rifle caliber. 
The U. S. service now has the carbine, M1, caliber .30, 
which is a substitute pistol, looks like a small shoulder rifle, 
fires a powerful pistol-type or sub-rifle cartridge, does not 
shoot the regular caliber .30 rifle cartridge, and is a semi- 
automatic weapon issued to replace the pistol. 

“Automatic rifle” or “machine rifle” actually refers to 
weapons of rifle caliber which fire full automatic and semi- 
automatic as desired, usually from a bipod, yet which can 
be fred from the conventional rifle positions if necessary. 
From the standpoint of weight, automatic rifles average 
-s it eighteen to twenty-one pounds. 

n World War I the eighteen-pound French Chauchat 


Johnson, Jr., USMCR 


was designated as an “auto-rifle,’” whereas the 28-pound 
Lewis was described as a “light machine gun.” Both weap 
ons had bipods and shoulder stocks. Both were magazine 
or drum-fed, rather than belt-fed. Because of its weight the 
Lewis required the bipod whereas the Chauchat could be 
fired offhand or from the hip. Probably because of its tac 
tical employment the Lewis was c: illed a “light” machine 
gun, augmenting the much heavier Vickers. ‘1 he Chauchat 
was used more as a rifle in one aspect, hence the conception 
of “automatic rifle.” 

The U. S. service had the Benet-Mercie “light machine 
gun,” a 30-pound bipod-mounted, shoulder-stock, strip-fed 
weapon. This weapon was model of 1909. No doubt the 
designation of this weapon as a light machine gun prompted 
the U. S. service to designate the Chauchat and later the 
Browning model of 1918 as “automatic rifles.” Moreover, 
the Browning Automatic Rifle M1918, caliber .30, had no 
bipod, and since it followed the Browning machine gun 
the term “Browning automatic rifle” 
two types of Brownings. 

The British followed up the Lewis with the Bren LMG, 
presumed to be a 21- ‘pound version of the 28-pound Lewis. 
Essentially the Bren is a bipod weapon, yet can be fired 
from the shoulder without mount if necessary. Thus the 
British and European tendency is to call such we: apons 
light machine guns, and after World War I such arms as 
the Madsen, ZB. Bren, Dreyse-Solothurn MG34, Nambu, 
Degtyarov, Breda, etc., were so described. Just before 
World War II the Browning Auto Rifle was modified with 
bipod into a 21-pound weapon like the Bren, yet still called 
the “BAR.” 

During World War II a 13-pound full and semi- 
automatic weapon for employment with or without bipod 
was originally introduced and used in combat by U. S. 
Marine parachute forces. This gun is readly fired as a 


avoided confusion of 
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shoulder rifle. Such a weapon is appropriately designated 
as a “light machine rifle,” although its fire capacity war- 
rants the term “light machine gun.” To avoid confusing 
this weapon with the semi-automatic rifle of the same in- 
ventor, this light machine rifle or automatic rifle is called a 
light machine gun. Because of its weight it is employed 
in the rifle squad, as the original BAR weighing sixteen 
pounds was used; whereas heavier bipod weapons are usually 
found in a special squad of the rifle platoon. 

“Machine gun” is a term used originally to describe 
heavy bipod-mounted, belt-fed weapons such as the Brown- 
ing, Maxim, Vickers, Hotchkiss, Schwarzlose. The original 
Colt-Browning was called an “automatic gun.” The term 
“automatic machine gun” was also used on occasion. The 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing Company designates 
the commercial BAR as an “automatic machine rifle.” 

The “machine gun” weighs from thirty-five to fifty 
pounds and the mount about forty to sixty pounds. | hus, 
the U. S. service often refers to the Browning Machine 
Gun, M1917, water-cooled, belt- fed, tripod-mounted 
weapon as the “heavy Brow ning,” and the “ire M1918 as 
the “light Browning. ” However, the U. S. has also the 
M1919A4 CHB or heavy barrel) air- hy gun, which is 
described as a “light machine gun.” Perhaps a better term 
would be “medium machine gun,” using the term “heavy 
machine gun” to describe the caliber .50 machine gun. 

Above the caliber .50 gun is the so-called “automatic or 
machine cannon — in calibers of .60, .78 (20mm.), 
25mm., 1.1 inch, 37mm., 40mm., etc. The term “gun” is 
broadly used in artillery, yet “cannon” still clings. One 
speaks of “gunne ry,” or the 75mm. “gun” or the 105mm. 
“howitzer” if a high angle fire weapon is designated. Per- 
sonnel who “serve the piece” are referred to in a song, “the 
cannoneers have hairy ears.” 

Aircraft, antiaircraft, tank, and antitank weapons are 
essentially employed against vehicles, are not generally 
shoulder-fired, and in most cases require mounts with 
recoil mechanisms. The caliber .50 series is generally not 
placed in the “cannon” category. To avoid confusion the 
20mm. calibers, which employ high explosive in impact- 
fuzed projectiles, are often referred to as “cannon al- 
though technical manuals use the term “automatic guns.” 

“Hand gun” is a most descriptive term which refers to 
pistols and revolvers. “Revolvers” are hand-guns which fire 
successive shots by means of a revolving cylinder which 
carries the cartridge to be fired into line with the barrel. 
Modern revolvers are “double-action,” in that one long pull 
of the trigger revolves the cylinder one space and fires the 
round. “Single action” means you must cock the hammer 
with your thumb to put the cylinder in line for each shot. 
In addition to the conventional one-hand pistol or “auto- 
matic pistol” there are several types of pistols which may 
also be fired from the shoulder by attaching a stock, usually 
the holster. Among these are the Luger (certain models) 
and Mauser pistols. 

Classifications become very complicated and are often 
extended too far. Usage has much to do with descriptive 
terms and these in turn create more involved classifications. 
Frequently a term is developed from usage which is in- 
correct both from the technical as well as from the descrip- 
tive point of view. Thus, in the field of small arms the 
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much-abused word “automatic” confuses common re! ¢reng, 
to the “self-loading” or “semi-automatic” or “automat; 
loading” pistol; whereas “semi-automatic rifle” is a mor 
apt term for the shoulder rifle of the self-loadir type 
which, like the pistol, fires but one shot for each function 
of the trigger. 

“Automatic” really means “self-firing.” “Semi-automatic 
means “self-loading.” Some antiaircraft cannon are said to 
be “semi-automatic” which are in fact not self-loading by 


rather “self-ejecting.” 

“Machine” combined with the term “rifle” or “gun 
means that the weapon is “automatic.” Usage associates 
“machine” with a tripod-mounted weapon of extended feed 
capacity, usually belt-fed. 

A final choice of descriptive designations for the various 


classifications of weapons is virtually impossible. From the 
tactical aspect an LMG is generally not a squad w: pon 
but is found in a weapons squad or section of the platoon 


Yet the Germans include the MG34, a bel; 
fed, 26- pound shoulder weapon, having bipod and | ripod 
mounts, in the “gruppe” or squad. The old M1918 B AR 
was included in the squad as an “auto-rifle.” Those are two 
extremes. From the functional aspect a weapon which fires 
from the shoulder without mount, automatic or semi-auto 
matic, and weighs under eighteen pounds, is an “automatic 
rifle.” If it uses a bipod and weighs from eighteen to 
twenty-two pounds it is a “machine rifle.” If it weighs 

less than fourteen to fifteen pounds it is a “light machine 
rifle.” If it weighs over twenty-four pounds and has an 
extended feed capacity (drum or belt) it is a light machine 
gun, especially if it may also be fired from a tripod. An 
air-cooled version of a water-cooled machine gun ma) be 
called an LMG but preferably it is a medium MG. The 

conventional Browning, V ickers, Maxim, etc., belong in 
the pure “machine gun” classification. The caliber .5( 
series are “heavy machine guns” in some classifications, but 
to avoid confusion the term “automatic cannon” is a pret- 

erable designation. “Cannon” signifies a weapon which 
fires at matériel rather than personnel. “Machine cannon’ 
implies a very powerful automatic arm, firing HE, such as 
20mm., etc., and having substantial feed capacity. “Cannon’ 
in these calibers is preferable to “gun” to avoid confusion 
with the smaller caliber weapons. 

“Rifle” means a hand-operated weapon firing high-power 
ammunition. “Semi-automatic rifle’ means a weapon 
which automatically reloads after each shot, requiring a 
separate pull on the trigger for each shot. 

The term “sub-machine gun” is a misnomer and has 

caused great confusion. Weapons firing pistol ammunition 

belong in the pistol category. “Carbine” may be used in 
some instances. The prefer able classifications put pure 
shoulder weapons of pistol or low-power rifle calibers in 
the “carbine” category, whereas weapons which may be 
fired in cne hand are in the pistol category. 

Weapons weighing from eight to eleven pounds are 

“machine carbines,” if full and semi- automatic. ‘Those 
weighing less than seven pounds are “automatic carbine j 
or “auto-carbines”; and, if semi-automatic only, “carbines” 
or “semi-automatic carbines.” 

An “automatic pistol” which fires full and semi-auto 
matic and has a shoulder attachment is a “machine pistol.” 


or com pan ty. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF WEAPONS 





nother aspect the list may be restated as follows: In another aspect weapons are fired by single shots or in 
bursts. Of these there are three classes: 


; _ 
SHouLpER WEapons (1) Weapons which fire single shots only: 


_ semi-automatic rifles, carbines, automatic and ma- Rifles, pistols, semi-automatic rifles, c arbines. 
carbines, (sub-machine guns), light machine rifles, (2) Weapons which fire single shots and may also be 
tic rifles, machine rifles, light machine guns. fired in bursts when necessary 


Machine pistols, automatic and machine carbines, light 
machine rifles, automatic rifles. 
hine guns, automatic cannon, machine cannon, semi- (3) Weapons which fire in bursts and may also fire 
tic (self-ejecting) cannon. er shots when necessary: 
Machine rifles, light machine guns. 
(4) Weapons which fire in bursts only 


Fixep-Mount WEapons 


Hanp WEapPons 


stols, revolvers, automatic pistols, machine pistols. Medium and heavy machine guns, automatic and ma 
In terms of effective combat range and power based upon chine cannon. . 
the characteristics of the ammunition the list may be con Small arms include weapons which may be described as 
sidered as follows: ; “basic.” Thus the rifle is the basic infantry we: apon. Other 
EFrective RANGE weapons fall into the cate gory of “sup porting. The ma- 
(In Yarps) chine gun is historically the preéminent examp le. Then 
ae ee Rey ie 25. 75 there are those which are “auxiliary.” The carbine, auto 
carbine (or sub-machine gun) types fall into this category. 
Mach MIEED fod nsec cctscevsins'es 75- 150 Pistols and the like are perhaps best described as “supple 
be gt ne 100- 250 mental.” 
Rees bid by add bas 64 0:0ams 100- 200 To summarize, and for those who prefer a brief outline 
Machine carbines .................. 100- 200 of the classes of weapons, they are readily grouped for con- 
(Submachine gums) ............... 100- 200 venience as follows: 
eS ...  600- 800 ee 
eS ee SS > one 
Ligtet GAM MED booed s Sa e's oc cae: 600-1500 Rifles ie 
I ha 5 hats 6 ican dees Su 600-1500 Semi. — s 
Ce or a 600-1800 Paes: assim ON 
: Automatic or machine rifles 
Light machine er ee 600-2000 Light machine guns 
NO NLL ab ox s:06 6s cuticnaenns 600-2500 Machine guns 
Cannon (against matériel, vehicles, aircraft) Automatic cannon 
ae cannon or machine cannon Generally speaking, “rifles” are used against definitely 
aliber Dw. seers eevee eeeeeeeees 500- 800 located targets, chiefly individual enemy personnel. “Ma- 
UMD sc nase cctnswe 600-1000 chine guns” are used against personnel in groups, or to dis 
7 37mm. eS Se eee eT Pe 1000-1200 tribute fire in an area, either to inflict direct casualties, or 
” © FR ahainay <: (2 w seed 1200-1800 to immobilize the enemy by denying him the area. 
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Uniforms 


There was a general disregard by officers and men of provisions of 
the uniform regulations as to the. wearing of the uniform. Not the 
least of these offenders were ofhcers of the Regular Army of high 
rank, whose example was promptly followed by juniors. It is unneces- 
sary to state that if a uniform is prescribed it should be worn by all 
concerned exactly as prescribed or the regulation at once becomes a 
dead letter —Excrerpt FROM Report OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, 
June 30, 1919, in War Department Annual Reports, 1919. 
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A machine gun squad of the 27th Infantry splashes through the waters separating Arundel and Sagekarsa, islands 
of the Solomons group. The Japs, driven from Arundel, were split into two groups and destroyed on Sagekarsa. 
Signal Corps | 





The commanding officer of the 27th Infantry (second from A Jap pillbox showing three of six port holes. Strong!y 
left) approaches Arundel Island in a small engineer boat. built, these pillboxes withstand heavy bombing 
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Soldiers of the 27th Infantry study a map A gun crew from an Infantry cannon com- 
deep in the jungle of Arundel Island. pany work over a captured Jap 75mm. 





A 27th Infantry platoon leader directs a squad leader in the Arundel jungle. 
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By Kurt Solmssen 


An army of occupation must see to it that production and 
trade in the occupied territory continue to the largest pos- 
sible extent. Otherwise it will soon find itself operating in 
a desert filled with hungry mobs. Production and trade can 
not function unless there is enough cash to make necessary 
payments. The enemy, however, may try to strip the coun- 
try of money when he evacuates it, for two reasons: 

(1) He may wish to create administrative difficulties for 
the occupying power. 

(2) He does not want the occupying power to obtain 
large amounts of cash which could be used against him in 
many ways, in his own country or abroad. 

Even without such enemy- planned withdrawal of money, 
there is apt to be a shortage of cash, for large numbers of 
troops require more money than the original population 
alone. In most cases it will be impossible to obtain the re- 
quired additional currency of the occupied country because 
it is issued only by the enemy's central bank. For instance, 
if there had been a shortage of cash in Sicily we could not 
very well have asked the Central Bank of taly in Rome 
please to send us more Italian money. We must use some 
money of our own to supplement the local currency. 

On the other hand, the enemy may use the opposite 
tactics: he may try to create confusion by flooding the occu- 

ied area with money, genuine or counterfeit, planted there 
before the evacuation or smuggled in later. This will create 
inflation, destroy all confidence in the value of money, and 
stop commerce just as effectively as a lack of money . If the 
enemy suffers continued reverses and his economic posi- 
tion deteriorates, his money may rapidly lose value without 
any planned action on his part. In either case, the occupy- 
ing power must withdraw the old money from circulation, 
or at least provide some new money which the armed serv- 
ices and the population can use. 

If, for one or several of these reasons, an army of occupa- 
tion finds it necessary to supplement or replace the local 
currency by some other money, it might simply bring in a 
sufficient amount of its home money. Theoretically, for 
instance, we could have shipped ordinary dollar bills to 
Sicily, and decreed a fixed rate at which they would have 
to be accepted. However, experience has shown that the 
use of “home money” in occupied territories is a highly un- 
desirable and dangerous practice: 

(1) The local population does not know the money. For 
instance, Sicilians are used to their “lira” and don’t know 
the dollar. If the population has any confidence at all in 
the local money it is generally better to use a unit which 
they know. Hence: the Allied Military Lira, which is now 
in use in Sicily. 

(2) If the “home money” is known to be safer and bet- 
ter than the local money, the population will hoard it. 
Dollar bills would disappear into stockings as a prized in- 
vestment. There still would not be enough cash for daily 
use; and the hoarded dollars might create quite a problem 
in later times. 


Through evacuation of occupied territory, or through 
smuggling, the enemy may acquire large sums of the occu. 
pying power’s home currency. This he could use for sabo- 
my and for other undesirable activities at home and abroad, 

r for the purchase of badly needed materials from ney 
Ka 4 

(4) The use of home currency in occupied territories may 
provide an opportunity for the enemy to use old stocks of 
such money. For instance, the Nazis have confiscated g 
great quantity of American dollars in France and other 
countries. Every effort is made to keep them from using this 
money by confining the use of dollars to the United States 
We do not want to shoot holes into this protective system 

(5) Anyone who owns home currency has a claim 
against the home country. Anyone who owns a dollar bill 
has a right to a dollar’s worth of American goods or sen 
ices. He has a claim which ultimately the United States 
must make good. But an army of occupation pays for many 
things for which the home country is not responsible. The 
home country pays for soldiers’ pay, army supplies, etc.; bu 
why should it necessarily pay for teachers’ salaries, street 
cleaning, and similar expenses in occupied countries? Those 
costs must finally be met out of local taxes. But once the 
teacher and the street cleaner get dollars, the line is dif 
ficult to draw. 

A special occupation money is the answer to the problem 

(1) It can be issued under any local name, be it Lira 
Mark, or Yen; or if desired as “special dollars.” If several 
powers participate in the occupation an Allied Militay 
Currency solves possible monetary complications or rival 
ries, should they exist. 

(2) Its supply can be regulated according to local needs 
without dependence on the enemy or interference with 
the home country. 

(3) It facilitates separate treatment of those who 
allowed to convert it into home money (such as soldiers 
and those who are not (such as local tradesmen). Such 
conversion always takes place at fixed rates decreed by 
the occupation authorities. Therefore the occupied terri 
tory need not be affected should the enemy’s money lose 
value. 

(4) It cannot be utilized by the enemy. Should the 
enemy acquire large amounts, or forge them, the money can 
be cancelled without creating difficulties outside the occu 
pied area. 

(5) In case of evacuation at the end of the war, it is no! 
necessary to leave large sums of home money floating arounc 
in foreign countries. 

There is nothing questionable about the printing 0 
occupation money, as long as the matter is handled wit! 
honesty—just the contrary. Quite apart from military neces 

sities, it would not be fair to the local population to expose 
them to inflation or a financial crisis, if that is what the 
enemy wants. Good government demands that prices and 


wages be kept stable. This is impossible without an ade 
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The Japanese printed this English paper money, ranging in value from a half-shilling to 


one pound, for distribution in the Solomon 


In the absence of the established 
government it is the right and the duty of the military 
authorities to create this money. 

The question has been asked: Must not something tan- 
gible “stand behind” such money? The answer is: No, not 
necessarily. In the past twenty years our knowledge of the 
nature of money has vastly increased. We recognize it to- 
day as a “token” entitling the owner to goods and services, 
rather than as a piece of paper representing so much gold. 
Therefore, money is good money as long as it keeps its value 
and buys the goods. The technique of issuing it is only 
incidental and of secondary importance. Money is really 
never redeemed. It keeps circulating— —by authority of the 
governing power. When, at the end of hostilities, the occu- 
pied territory is evacuated, the occupation money is replaced 
by that of the rightful government. The terms under which 
this is done, and whether the occupying power assists in the 
transition, is a matter to be settled in the peace treaty. 

Naturally, this instrument, like all others, can be abused. 
Our enemies have in various instances forced unnecessarily 
large amounts of occupation money on conquered countries 
and used it to buy up all the goods they could get hold of. 
In this case the use of occupation money hits the occupied 
territory just like a special tax. In past history this was 
often the only purpose of occupation money. However, the 
fact that there are fraudulent bookkeepers does not prove 


quate money supply. 


Islands. It was seized by Marines in 1942. 
anything against the usefulness of money. 

The use of special occupation currencies is a vital imple 
and limited 


conditions. It is unnecessary on isolated islands where the 


ment of modern warfare under certain definite 


local civilized population is small, and where there is 


no local currency of any 


import: ince. 
in spearhead operations. 


It has no place 
army must use im 


ported stocks ot local money, or its home currency, or 1n 


There an 
emergencies some kind of requisition scrip. However, il 
“home money” is used it should bear some distinguishing 
mark, such as the yellow seal on dollars used in the African 
invasion. Such marked home currency can be cancelled if 
it falls into enemy hands, and it can be specially treated in 
other ways, @.g., exempted from certain export or import 
regulations. On the other hand, the use of ox cupation 
money becomes unnecessary when a territory is so com- 
pletely occupied and pac ified that the former money issuing 
authorities, such as a central bank, can function prope rly in 
coéperation with the army of occupation. In Algeria, for in 
stance, we do not need a military currency, as the Bank 
of Algiers will issue the regular money as it is needed. 

In brief: Occupation money is a use ful protective weapon 
when extended territories outside of the immediate combat 
zone must be administered, and until the normal peacetime 
monetary system of the occupied country can be made to 
function under proper controls. 























Recognition by Kepetition 


A New Deal in Plane Spotting 
By Captain Arthur Goodfriend 


Add this to your pustwar predictions: Ten-year-old kids 
will cock their eyes at a speck in the skies. “It’s a Boeing 
Barfly,” they'll say. “That new four-passenger job with plaid 
upholste ry and retractable cuspidors. Hey, pop, why don’t 
we get one of them? It’s only $998. f.o. b.” 

Babes hardly out of diapers will know the range, speed 
and altitude of ev ery one of the dozens of commercial jobs 
jamming tomorrow's airways. They'll spot one year’s models 
from another's at a glance. Without looking up from their 
wheaties, they'll lisp, “There goes a Douglas Dingbat. Gee, 
listen to them water-cooled engines hum.” 

Papas, fresh out of foxholes and hardly used to the feel 
of their new zoot suits, will lay down their newspapers and 
gape. “Now when I was in the Army,” they'll say, “we had 
trouble telling a Messerschmitt from a Zeppelin. And here’s 
Johnny calling his shots like an air-raid warden. If these 
kids can do it now, why couldn’t we do it then?” 

Why indeed? That’s what a lot of Joes are asking today. 
They come home on leave, eager to show all they've learned 
in basic training, only to find that little Jimmy can hand 
them aces and spades ‘and still beat them at airplane recog- 
nition. Spots in the clouds that stump a Renshaw graduate 
are easy pickings for him. 

Plenty of progress in developing methods of airplane 
recognition has been made since the war's early phases. At 
that time, according to an official source, the “casualties of 
the British Advanced Air Striking Forces in France after 
two months amounted to: shot down by Germans, eight; 
shot down by the French, nine.” In those days, says the 
same source, the only question asked was, “Is it in range?” 

Now we have an excellent pictorial recognition manual 
(FM 30-30), motion pictures, film strips, models, posters 
and systems that range from the outmoded WEFT and 
WEFTUR to the latest flash-meter training. Considerable 
progress is being made altogether. Antiaircraft batteries are 
developing skill in recognition, and most infantry outfits 
have at least one dogface to whom they can point as a whizz 
at the subject. But since so many kids seem to know all the 
answers, maybe we can get a solution out of the mouths of 
babes that will help us still further. 

A little boy gets up in the morning, washes and comes 
down to breakfast. On the breakfast table is a box of cereal. 
On the package is a picture of maybe a P-40 Warhawk. As 
he wades into the B-food, his eyes take in, over and over 
again, the single engine and low wings, the rounded fin and 
rudder. 

Then he wipes off his chin, picks up his books and goes 
to school. On the way he passes a billboard advertising 


Belcho gas. There, in full color, is a squadron of P-40s 
knocking hell out of some Zeros. “The Air Force Uses 
Good Belcho Gas,” says the slogan. The little boy doesn’t 





look at that very long, but he does get a turther glim: r of 
an idea of what a P- 40 looks like. 

Maybe once or twice a week the boy goes to a meeting 
of his Boy Scout troop. Or he belongs to a club or g: 
his school that makes plane models. The meeting room js 
a tangled mess of models. Those planes aren’t simply in 
terior decoration. They are pawed over and handled and 
tinkered with, until each kid can recognize them blind 
folded. There are no “hands off” signs around. The models 
may wear out fast, but each kid fools around with them 
until he knows them all by heart. 

Whenever a plane flies overhead, the boy and his pals 
stop whatever they're doing, look up at it and name ; If 
they disagree, they air their views and settle the issue with 
a copy of What's That Plane? or some other aircraft spotter’s 
handbook, or the word of the guy they regard as an expert 
Next time that kind of plane shows up, there’s no argument 
They know what it is. In the course of a month kids get 
lot of field experience. 

In the evening the boy finishes his homework and starts 
pestering his folks fora peek at the evening paper. He looks 
at the ads and news pictures of planes. Then maybe he 
looks at the family’s copies of the weekly and monthly 
magazines. Or he digs out his own favorite comics and pores 
over the very accurately drawn planes in them. His room 
is crammed with pictures—photographs, paintings, draw- 
ings and cartoons of dozens and dozens of planes—in fact, 
they're all over the house. All his to look at as long as he 
pleases. To cut out and paste up. To admire and keep and 
dream about to his heart’s content. 

And when he goes to bed, the last thing he sees is that 
handsome picture of a B-17. He got it by writing to the 
Boeing Company, as they had invited him to do in their 
ad. And there’s the whole series of color pictures of planes 
in action he'd cut out of Life. And the P-38s lashing out at 
a flock of Nazis, guns ablaze, from Collier's. All tacked up 
on the wall, where he sees them every night and morning 
for a year. 

There are probably lots of other twists. But that, roughly, 
is how kids in this country are learning to recognize planes 
They aren't taking time out of school hours. They ar P 
studying the stuff in a formal, scientific way. They do 
see planes only as black-and-white silhouettes. Rat 
they're on fire with the beauty and color and romance o! 
planes. They're like the kids of yesterday were about the 

new Buicks and Packards. They feel the personalities of 
planes and know their close-up features so well that they 
can tell them from any angle, at any distance. Airp!: 
recognition isn’t a chore. It’s a game. It’s a passion. it's 
their life. 

What about soldiers? Soldiers, on the record, have a field 
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, FM 30-30, far better than anything available to 
I it the basis of distribution is ten per company head- 
P ;. That means ten manuals are provided for five 
i and some 200 men. At least one or two of these 
- s will stay in headquarters. Perhaps two or three 
est will be copped by certain sergeants with a view 

boning on recognition or owning a superior souvenir. 
three more at least will become personal copies of 

icers. That leaves maybe three or four manuals for 

200 men to sit down with cozily and pore over. 
Actually not over ten men in 200 ever see the manual long 

+h to get past the glossary. Airplane recognition is a 
matter of familiarity. But few doughboys can ever get 
familiar with FM 30-30. It’s as rare as a blonde at a USO 
dance in West Africa. 

Possibly the finest magazine of its kind in the world is 
Recognition, a joint Army-Navy publication. It appears 
monthly. It is beautifully illustrated and printed, the text is 
pithy and readable, it is as hard to lay down as a copy of 
Life. It would be interesting to know how many readers of 
The Inranrry Journa have ever seen a copy. The basis 
of distribution is two copies per company of some 200 men. 

Here too, the fate of each issue of Recognition is proble- 
matical. Anything as rare as Recognition is certain to have 
a high souvenir value. Many a sergeant’s or lieutenant’s 
foot-locker contains the nucleus of a highly prized file, to be 

assed down for generations as daddy's loot from the big 
war. A PX barbershop has a broader basis of distribution 
for its Police Gazette than there is for Recognition. 

But doesn’t the soldier have the same accessibility to 
magazines and newspapers as his kid brother does back 
home? For many reasons, the answer is usually no. Maga- 
zines cost money. They don’t lie around as invitingly and 
conveniently in a barracks as they do at home, in schools, 
and libraries. And there isn’t any room in a soldier's pack 
for much more than one or two favorite comics. 

Models are something else again. Obviously, soldiers 
can't spend much time whittling out their own models. 
So the Army does supply models ready made. Plastic 
models are supplied on a basis of one set per battalion. 
These models are splendid commercial jobs and better than 
the average youngster can glue together. But they don’t 
get the personal handling by the individual soldier that 
makes for learning. The planes often get strung up from 
ceilings and dangle there in dust and oblivion. The value 
of models diminishes the farther they get from the soldier, 
especially since the name of the plane is so small and 
indistinguishable that identification requires a close look. 
Our model program needs just one thing to make it click 
—some assurance that every man in every company sees, 
handles and studies every model enough times to make him 
familiar with it. That means putting the planes within a 
soldier's reach—in his hands—over a long period of time. 

Thus far, flash-meter training is limited almost entirely 
to the Air Forces. .A film strip adaptation of the flash meter 
is on the way, and together with movies, makes a valuable 
visual aid. But the essence of recognition is repetition. We 
tecognize people, automobiles or animals at great distances 
in a flash because we are so familiar with them. How much 
repetition—and how much familiarity can be accomplished 
by movies, strips and flash meters in a four-hour period de- 
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Identification for the small fry. A reproduction of the back 
of a package of Kellogg’s Pep. 


voted to Defense Against Air Attack, remembering that all 
other aspects of the subject must also be taught in this 
time? Expert opinion has it that flash-meter training de- 
pends on each man having first absorbed the background 
which brings each type of plane to life. That basic famili- 
arity must come first. 

Posters are also provided—but the life of an Army poster 
is short. Posters arrive in a post, camp or station. They go 
up on walls, bulletin boards and buildings. A week later 
a new set of posters arrives on a variety of new subjects. Up 
go posters on Venereal Disease or Preventive Maintenance. 
Down go the airplane posters, never to be seen again, either 
by the classes then incumbent or any that follow. 

The memory-refreshment advantages of posters are 
enormous. The Belcho gas people, for example, know that 
and cash in on it. But Belcho gas doesn’t cover the country 
one week and disappear the next. The posters are there 
fifty-two weeks a year. You never are allowed to forget 
good Belcho gas. On the other hand, you are no sooner 
awakened to an awareness of the airplanes than whoosh, 
they're usually down and done for. ‘The memory-refresher 
claims made for them aren’t quite realistic. 

As for field training, enough of it would work. But try 
to figure how planes enough could be spared for the ade- 
quate training of several million soldiers. Every advantage 
should, however, be taken of chances to recognize actual 
planes. No instructor is so gifted that his words can teach 
recognition as well as planes in flight. No poster is so well 
painted and no model is so cleverly devised that it takes 
the place of field practice. Just as kids, through sheer inter- 
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est, study the approaching plane and guess its name, so 
might soldiers pause in whatever they're doing and identify 
the intruder. That’s what they'll do in combat areas. Better 
that they get the habit in training. Later on is sometimes 
too late. 

It isn’t fair, of course, to draw too fine a comparison be- 
tween kid-methods and Army methods. But it points 
roughly to the difference between present-day and postwar 
recognition training techniques. The real difference, how- 
ever, is harder to express. It has to do not so much with 
physical factors as with the less tangible realm of the mind 
and spirit. 

Peter G. Masefield, chairman of Britain’s Aircraft Recog- 
nition, expresses it this way—a quote from our own U. S. 
Army-Navy Journal of Recognition: “Aircraft recognition is 
not a subject that can be drilled into students unless they 
are anxious to learn. . . . There is one golden rule in either 
teaching or learning the subject—‘Make it interesting.’ 
Background data is most important in building up for each 
plane a living character and personality and removing from 
it the stigma of a dead silhouette or a featureless photo- 
graph with no past, present, or future. In fact, ‘glamor’ is 
half the battle in getting it across. In practice, each airplane 
has more vitality and personality in sight, sound, smell 
and handling qualities than any other man-made machine. 
Told in detail, these features stamp themselves in the mem- 
ory as a logical sequence instead of a series of unconnected 
and uninteresting facts.” ; 

That puts it pretty neatly. It raises the question as to 
how wise is the general preoccupation with silhouettes. 
Most posters supplied show planes, not as they are, but in 
three silhouette views. Much of the material in the flashes, 
films, and film strips is based on silhouettes. But something 
is needed besides. There’s about as much romance, color 
and excitement in current recognition training as there is 
in assembly and disassembly of an M1903 rifle. That re- 
duces the subject to a chore, which rhymes with bore. 

Automobile manufacturers had the right idea years ago. 
They put beautiful lines into their cars and made the pub- 
lic’s mouths water at the sight of them. Automobiles became 
America’s mechanical sweethearts. Already the plane 
makers are practicing the same wiles. In magazines and 
other media available to the public, they are accenting 
sleek loveliness of line and form along with the deadly 
efficiency which tomorrow will be changed to a lighter ap- 
proach. When the time comes, they'll have us learning about 
their products on our own time, for our own money. They'll 
on not harass us, into learning the features of each 
year's models. It most certainly won’t be a training head- 
ache, like learning to pronounce chlorpicrin. 

With all we're already doing, and with all we already 
know, it shouldn’t be difficult to lick the problem. It’s 
largely a matter of converting our paper assets into solid 
coin. It shouldn't be difficult to increase the distribution of 
FM 30-30 so that all troops will see this excellent manual. 
Recognition which, in its way, rivals Yank for readability, 
doesn’t have Yank’s circulation. It might be a fine invest- 
ment to turn the presses a little longer and spread Recog- 
nition a little farther. If all the posters had, in addition to 
the silhouettes, some bang-up action of the planes by a 
competent artist, reproduced in full color, they'd be read 





and remembered by many more men. And if the p 
memory-tefresher value is to be more than a phras: 
vision will have to be made to keep them in plain «ich 
much longer. They have to be seen often to be learned 
And they have to sell planes as though soldiers had m 
to pay instead of just their lives. 

It would probably be costly to paint the models in natura] 
colors instead of pitch black, but they would be more inter 
esting and valuable if they were. But far more import 
a little follow-through on how the models should be 
A directive is needed that will insist on their being u: 
aids to recognition rather than as decorations. A training 
circular is wanted that will show specifically how each man 
can be assured of a chance to see, feel, and familiarize him 
self with each and every model. 

Maybe there’s an idea for the Army in the breakfast 
cereal idea too. What rule says that K rations can’t hay 


ive 
plane (or tank) pictures on the package? There are lots 
of times when a soldier doesn’t have a thing to read « xcept 
the cardboard wrapper on his rations. Why not put it to 
work on recognition? 

Hours each day are spent by trainees marching from 
place to place in posts, camps, and stations. Billboards 
placed at major traffic points where troops march, strol! or 
loaf might be plastered with glamor pictures of planes 
(and tanks) in action. Without adding a whit to training 
time, recognition factors will be invading soldier minds 
as they tramp about the camp. 

Since FM 21-100 (Soldier's Handbook) is the main 
manual issued to all troops, any revision might well incluck 
recognition photographs covering at least basic operational 
planes and tanks. Obsolescence is a serious objection to 
this. But there are at least ten basic types of planes which 
have changed in detail but not in general recognition 
factors since December 1941. If every man knew ten basic 
types when he left training camp, he would already have 
the recognition habits which would make it much easier 
for him to learn ten or twenty more. 

Actually, there’s nothing particularly new about plane 
recognition. Bird lovers have been licking the same problem 
since the first sparrow chirped in the Garden of Eden. 
Roger Tory Peterson, author of A Field Guide to the Birds 
suggests that “a few trips afield with some of our present 
day experts in field identifications to realize the possibility 
of quickly identifying almost any bird with amazing cer 
tainty—at the glance of an eye. It is only a matter of seeing 
a bird often enough and knowing exactly what to look for 
to be able to distinguish with very few exceptions even 
the most confusing forms.” 

His book, as are most bird books, is replete with fasci 
nating pictures. Some of them are in full color; others are 
somewhat stylized, with simple contour and pattern stress« d. 
But in all, the essential personality of the bird remains 
You want to look at the pictures. So you look at them until 
you develop some familiarity with birds. Then you use your 
knowledge on the birds you see in your locality. Enjoyably, 
willingly, painlessly, you become an ornithologist. 

There’s an idea there. It’s the way we'll be seduced into 
learning to spot touring planes tomorrow. Maybe, if they 
made it enjoyable, and painless, we'd always spot the right 
planes today. 
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. Nomenclature. 

| The shoe lace, improved, US, M2, consists of a man- 

ly-operated length of string joined together by stitching 
so as to form a superficially broad- surfaced- appearing rib- 


The length of this ribbon is 14.56 
inches, its width is .245 inches. 
Che ribbon assembly consists of two parts: 
The stitched, reinforced ribbon, or main-entwine-re 
taining ribbon-reinforcing lace assembly. 


1 


bon of rugged texture. 


. The metal end or self-propelling ‘compressed assistor 
the, cam fastening- release adaptor. 

The self-propelling compressed assistor lug cam fasten 
ing-release adaptor consists of a small shanince- alloy strip 


of thin metal of moderate tensile strength, .834 inches long, 
] 


witt 


h six se ‘rrated indentations, so affixed to either end of 
the main-entwine-retaining ribbon-reinforcing lace assem- 
bly as to compress either “end firmly and prov ide a con- 
venient and safe means of asse smbling the main-entwine-te- 
taining ribbon-reinforcing lace asse mbly with the shoe, rus- 
et, leather, US, M3. 

Both the main-entwine-retaining ribbon-reinforcing lace 
assembly and the self-propelling compressed assistor Jug 
cam fastening-release adaptor are dyed russet brown. 
2 \ssembly. 








LIEUTENANT N. OHLBAUM 


he following steps will be observed during assembly of 
the shoe lace, improved, US, M2 
russet, leather, US, M3: 

a. With the thumb and forefinger of each hand, raise 
the shoe, dismounted, russet, leather, US, M3, right half of 
pair, from the ground, and place the lower part of the heel, 
of the shoe between the inside of each knee, 
and cl asp the knees firmly toge ther, so th: it the shoc is WE I] 
supported with the toe, or front end, facing outward. This 
0sition is known as the "Position of the Soldier, Pr pared 

» Assemble the Shoe Lace. The position is assumed upon 
the command, “Assume the position of the soldier prep: red 
to assemble the shoe lace, MOVE!” 

b. Remove the thumb and forefinger of each hand from 
the shoe. (Command: 
REMOVE!”> 

c. With the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, 
grasp the ribbon-assembly of the shoe lace, improved, US, 
M2, firmly at one end 


, into the shoe ’ dismount ed, 


or real side > 


“Remove thumb and forefinger, 


either end), one-eighth inch from 
the end of the metal end or self propelling compressed as 
sistor lug cam fastening-release adaptor. 

d. With the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, grasp 
the other, or remaining, end of the ribbon assembly, one 
eighth inch from the end of the self-propelling compressed 
assistor lug cam fastening release adaptor at the other, or 
remaining, end of the ribbon assembly. 

With the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, in 
sert the male part, or self-propelling compressed assistor 
lug cam fastening-release adaptor, into the female part, or 
the reinforced locking circular eyelet assembly in closest 
proximity to the toe of the shoe, in such a manner that it 
will completely penetrate the same. 

f. Repe: it this oper: ation with the other end of the ribbon 
eft hand. 

Using the thumb and forefinger of each hand, firmly 
grasp each end of the ribbon-assembly one and one-quarter 


assembly > using the thumb and fore finge r of the | 






























inches below each edge of the self-propelling assistor lug 
cam fastening-release adaptor, along the surtace of the 
main-entwine-retaining ribbon-teinforcing lace assembly, 
and retain a firm hold at each of said points. 

h. With a simultaneous movement of each hand while 
each elbow is bent, briskly move each arm away from the 
body in opposite directions until both elbows are straight 
and in such a manner that 6.734 inches of each end of the 
surface of the main-entwine-retaining ribbon-reinforcing 
lace assembly have penetrated and been moved through the 
reinforced locking circular eyelet assembly of the shoe. 

i. With a brisk movement, flex the elbows so that each 
end of the self-propelling compressed assistor-lug cam 
fastening-release adaptor touches the other. This position, 
when assumed, is known as the Position of the Soldier 
Testing for Apposition. 

j. If each end of the self-propelling compressed assistor- 
lug cam fastening-release adaptor touches the other upon 
assembling the Position of the Soldier Testing for Appo- 
sition, the hands are then crossed approximately four and 
one-half inches above the wrists, while retaining hold of 
the ends of the ribbon assembly with the fingers, and the 
above procedure is repeated with the next, or above, sets of 
reinforced locking circular eyelets of the shoe opposite and 
on a line with each other. 

k. The foregoing operation is repeated until the fourth 
set of reinforced circular locking eyelets from the top of 
the shoe have been penetrated. CAUTION should be 
exercised to allow reasonable slack in the main-entwine-re- 
taining ribbon-reinforcing lace assembly. 

l. Insert the right foot into the right shoe, after releasing 
the shoe from its clamped position between the knees. This 
is accomplished to the command, “Right foot into right 
shoe, INSERT!” 

m. After the right foot has been fully inserted into the 


sight shoe, so that the bottom, or sole, of the right foot is in 
contact with the bottom of the inside of the right shoe 
with toes uncurled, extended and joined, continue the 
operation outlined above (colloquially designated as “Jac. 
ing”) until all of the reinforced circular locking eyelets of 
the shoe have been penetrated, allowing the foot to remain 
in position within the shoe during this portion of the opera- 
tion. lf any reinforced circular locking eyelets remain up- 
penetrated at the conclusion of the operation, it is an indj- 
cation that either the soldier has failed to perform the as. 
sembly correctly or that the shoe is improperly constructed, 
If the latter is believed to be the case, the unit supply ser- 
geant should be consulted without delay, and the matter 
brought to the attention of appropriate authorities through 
channels, after removal of such improperly constructed 
shoe from the foot. In no case should the foot be permitted 
to remain within the shoe while the shoe is consigned to 
higher echelons for inspection. ; 

n. The entire operation should be repeated with the left 
shoe and the left foot. 

o. The appropriate manner of fastening the ends of the 
ribbon assembly to each other is described in paragraphs 
192-217 of Chapter XIV (“Knots”) of this manual. 

p. The method of distinguishing the right shoe from 
the left shoe, and the right foot from the left foot, are de 
scribed in paragraph 27 c (1) (g) of Army Regulations 
2732.24 and Changes 1-44, inclusive. It will be noted that 
the shoe lace, improyed, US, M2, may be assembled into 
either the right shoe or the left shoe, there being no es- 
sential distinction between the right shoe lace and the left 
shoe lace in the current model. 

3. Conclusion. 

The soldier should at all times strive to excel in this 
operation, keeping in mind that the ideal of perfection is 
the objective in all military matters. 
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General Marshall’s 





‘Report 


On the Army” 


Vithin the United States we had no field army. There 
existed the mere framework of about three and one-half 
square divisions approximately fifty per cent complete as to 
perso tia and scattered among a number of army posts. 
There was such a shortage of motor transportation that di- 
visional training was impracticable. There were virtually 
no ca troops, almost no army troops or GHQ special 
troop units, which are necessary for the functioning of the 
aati tactical units. The Air Corps consisted of but sixty- 
two tactical squadrons. The funds which were authorized 
for training were less than five per cent of the annual War 
Department appropriations. Our equipment, modern at 
the conclusion of the World War, was now, in a large 
measure, obsolescent. In fact, during the post-war period, 
continuous paring of appropriations had reduced the Army 
virtually to the status of that of a third-rate power. 

Thus does General Marshall’s first Biennial Report begin 
—his report for 1939 to 1941, which is included in these 
INFANTRY JOURNAL editions as well as his Biennial Report 
for 1941 to 1943. It was, of course, the General’s second 
Biennial Report which received such widespread comment 
when it was released late last year. The two reports make 
a whole, however, the second h: aving been written as a 
continuation of the first. It is therefore necessary to have 
both in hand, as in these editions, to read the whole great 
story of our Army’s development as the Chief of Staff pre- 
sents it. 

General Marshall’s opening paragraph, as quoted above, 
gives the lean and tragic facts about the Army as of June 
|, 1939. In the face of those facts it is no wonder that few 
have criticized the Army’s mistakes in the course of this 

No Army makes war without making mistakes in the 

#Rep ort on the Army: July 1, 1939 to Jume 30, 1943. Washington: 

Infantry Journal, 1943. 271 Pages; paper $.25, cloth $1.50 





process, especially an Army held as far from the realities 
of war as ours had been. “Errors were made” reports Gen- 
eral Marshall, “ but viewed in the light of the actual 
achievement, it would appear that the task was creditably 
performed.” 

In quiet, unassuming official prose, the Chief of Staff re- 
counts the main events of the four stirring and intensive 
years. His calm language—it is his own in every sense 
though formal, is devoid the ambiguities of official 
phraseology that too often mar such reports. Instead 
marches steadfastly on to say in accurate words just what 
the Army has done in the first four years of its greatest effort 
since the United States became a nation. 

First, there was the skeleton of an Army every soldier 
knew was no more than a skeleton, and an incomplete one 
in the bargain. 
realization that the World War, just resumed, was actually 
our business—the whole world’s business; and that years, 
not weeks or months, would be needed to reach any sub- 
stantial degree of readiness. The 
declaration of a limited emergency followed; 


Then, the slow, too slow, awake ‘ning to the 


Commander-in-Chief’s 
\ and then, in 
the middle of 1940, the speed of awakening accelerated. 
The single paragraph that describes this period is a concise 
yet dramatic statement: 

. the German avalanche completely upset the 
equilibrium of the European continent. France was elimi 
nated as a world power and the British Army lost most of 
its heavy equipment. To many the invasion of Great Britain 
appe: ared imminent. The precariousness of the situation be- 
came suddenly apparent to our people, and the pendulum 
of public opinion reversed itself, swinging violently to the 
other extreme, in an urgent demand for enormous and im- 
mediate increases in modern equipment and of the armed 
forces. o 
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That was a year and a half before the Japanese attacked. 
General Marshall goes on to tell what happened in that 
period, presenting each principal fact about the tremendous 
if dangerously late steps of preparation. The war years fol- 
low, accounts of each campaign with credit to ‘the able 
commanders; and the reports close with the following para- 
graphs: 

“The development of the powerful war army of today 
was made possible by the determined leadership of the 
Constitutional Commander-in-Chief, and the wisdom and 
firm integrity of purpose of the Secretary of War. It has 
been dependent upon vast appropriations and the strong 
support of the Congress, and the coéperation of numerous 
government agencies. Individuals, civilian organizations— 
patriotic and commercial—all have given strong support to 
the Army program. Outstanding has been the courageous 
acceptance of sacrifice by the families of those men who 
have already fallen in the struggle. 

“The end is not yet clearly in sight but victory is certain. 
In every emergency the courage, initiative, and spirit of our 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


I ©oTuary, 


soldiers and their young leaders and of our pilo: 
their crews have been an inspiration at the momen; 
complete assurance of the final victory to come.” 

What is in this book is the minimum the Americar 
soldier and the citizen not in uniform should know aboy 
the approach, beginning, and progress of the war—and aboy: 
his Army in this period. Without the knowledge of these 
facts no man who pretends to an understanding of this 
country and its place in the war and the world can h; pe to 
attain it. 

These reports of our Chief of Staff may have looked too 
extensive for some to read when they appeared as a whole 
in most of the newspapers. Here in book form, however 
they are now to be found in a much more convenient form 
and a permanent edition is available. Both editions are jp 
good clear print with type separately set for each, and both 
contain all the maps and charts of the original reports 
They unquestionably form a book that will stand in the 
history of the United States as one of the most important 
records ever issued. 


and 
and a 


The Mind in Combat’ 


(A Review by G. V.) 


These books both deal with the human mind in war, and 
both have as their main background experiences in the 
Spanish Republican Army in the civil war that preceded 
World War II. Professor Mira is a psychiatrist of inter- 
national repute whose investigations were broadly known 
long before the war in Spain. In Psychiatry in War he 
makes many specific proposals on the military uses of his 
science, besides presenting his own analyses of fear, anger, 
specific mental disorders that arise in war, and curative 
methods for them. Dr. Dollard is an American psychologist 
who, with the assistance of Yale University and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, has completed, in Fear In Battle, a study 
of fear and courage under battle conditions as recollected 
by three hundred members of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade. Thus, the two books are in a considerable measure 
complementary. * 

I happened to read Fear In Battle first. It seemed to me 
upon finishing it that although it was an important report, 
the findings, to be of most-value in the present war, needed 
to be checked against a similar study of fear among our own 
men now in the war zones. But upon reading Professor 
Mira’s book, I now believe that such a check is not essential 
to the acceptance of Dr. Dollard’s work, for Professor Mira 
brings out specific combat conditions in Spain which clearly 
indicate that the causes of fear in the earlier war were just 
as intense as they have been in World War II. 


*Psychiatry In War. By Dr. Emilio Mira. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1943. 207 Pages; Index; $2.75. 

Fear In Battle. By Dr. John Dollard. New Haven: Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University, 1943. 83 Pages. 


There were, indeed, some conditions in the Spanish 
War contributory to fear that do not exist so intensely 
among our own forces. The continuous fear of the fifth 
column is one example. Professor Mira tells of one officer 
who reached the state of seeing any small group of men that 
happened to assemble near the headquarters where he 
worked as a probable organized body of the enemy in dis 
guise. Lack of enough food and other supplies over long 
periods is another example. One special set of circum 
stances, which created fear to the highest degree was that « 
the captured Asturian miners forced by the Franco troops 
to work in the front lines. These men were subject to fire 
from friends in front, fire from their captors in rear if they 
didn’t keep on working, mines in the ground they dug in, 
and artillery and bombs from above. Some did escape by 


jumping into shell holes and reaching their own lines at 


night, and because of their extremes of mental condition, 
often came under the care of Professor Mira as chief ps) 
chiatrist of the Republican forces. 

Psychiatry In War, it should first be said, is part) 


written in the professional language of the psychiatrist and 


partly in more common terms. It is not by any means, how- 
ever, purely a psychiatrist’s text or reference book. It con- 


tains many points of discussion and recommendation that 


should be of interest to every commander. 


In discussing the place of psychiatry in war, Professor 


Mira leaves no doubt that he feels it has high importance 


The psychologist and the psychiatrist, he says, need to work 
closely together for each needs the other. The psychologist’ 


job includes information (propaganda), classification (get 
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ting the Tig men into the right jobs), and maintenance 


of The psychiatrist's work is to carry out programs 
of n . hygiene, “detect early exhaustion in an over- 
wo! commander” and other potential failures of the 


mong all troops, and take care of mental cases. Thus 


min 

che psychiatrist, too, contributes in all that he does to the 
maintenance of morale in the broadest sense. The work of 
psychologist and psychiatrist often overlap and both must 
t wd * 


have at least a general knowledge of the practical methods 
ol the other. 

| am certain we can grant these’ statements of the vitally 
important contributions to armies of the expert on the work- 
ings of the human mind, the psychologist, and of the trained 
mental physician, the psychiatrist. But what the military 
man always asks of both is how their invaluable body of 
knowledge can most practically fit into the framework of 
an army. For centuries the commander has been making 
use of psychology and even psychiatry of sorts in the exer- 
cise of his leadership. He may now be willing to agree, in 
the face of the great accomplishments in both fields during 
the decades just past and in this war itself, that the aver- 
age commander’s psychological applications are often very 
much “of sorts” doing harm rather than helping his troops 
or his subordinates. But he must still ask how he himself, 
the commander, can best make use of psychology and psy- 
chiatry and their practitioners. 

Professor Mira is not clear about these matters. “The 
nation at war,” he says, “faces not only the danger of an 
increase of individual mental disorders but also the danger 
f the appearance of collective mental disorders; to prevent 
them is the task of psychiatrists, working as mental hy- 
gienists in the central offices directing the public, civ il, 
wand military life. A distinction must be made between the 
work done to produce good war morale and that to further 
mental hygiene: it is granted that the first facilitates the 
second, but the latter is far more extensive and complicated. 
We have often observed, for example, how mental disorders 
have affected with peculiar preference some of the men 
with the highest war morale and the greatest eagerness to 
fight the enemy. The problems of war mental hygiene can- 
not and must not be solved by the morale branch of the 
General Staff, although it is undeniable that the closest 
collaboration should be assured between this branch and the 
board of army mental hygiene services, directed by promi- 
nent psychiatrists. This board must also work intimately 
with the agencies securing the hygiene of the army, since 
we have come to a point where it is no longer possible to 
establish a sharp distinction between somatic and psychic 
hygiene measures.” 

Thus the author thinks of three different groups, morale 
theers, psychologists, and psychiatrists—all working to- 
ward the main mental objective. It appears that he thinks 
of the psychiatrists as forming practically a separate service, 
but their exact relationship to the commander is not stated. 
He does feel that the function of the psychiatrist has not 
been fully appreciated, for the reason that military leaders 
‘consider that the average man is normal,” forgetting “that 
this man is about to be plunged into abnormal situations 
throughout the war for which his habitual patterns of re- 
action are inadequate. ” “We could even assert,” continues 
the author, “that in the measure in which a war is rashly 
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and fiercely conducted it becomes normal to behave ab 
normally. 

“Every man has certain potentialities for developing ab 
normal reactions which would be considered pathological 
in peacetime. One of the best commanders in the Spanish 
Republican Army once said to me: ‘I think that during war 
everybody is upset, nervous, jittery, and perhaps slightly 
crazy. It is no wonder then that you do not find an increas 
ing ‘number of insane. You simply lack a normal back 
ground for comparison.’ ” 

Another passage bearing on the place of the psychiatrist 
in war runs as follows: “Psychiatry must develop the maxi 
mum of efficiency to achieve the best adjustment of human 
resources with the least suffering, both in the war zone and 
in the rear. Most of the aims of psychiatry in war 
must be the product of teamwork on the part of the psychia 
trists and other professionals, such as psychologists, psycho- 
analysts, sociologists, military commanders, etc. The avoid- 
ance of interference and of ‘overlapping must be carefully 
considered by each of these categories in order to obtain 
maximum benefits. This passage seems to say that the 
military commander should work generally on a level with 
the psychiatrist with the minimum of “overl: apping.’ 

Well, it is every commander's responsibility to govern 
all the activities of his military unit; he is responsible for 
them all and for his unit as a whole. The commander must 
know the value of psychiatry to his unit and to himself 
personally. He must learn not to, think of the psychiatrist 
as a crank scientist whose main work is with the insane. He 
must learn that good psychiatrical advice can make the dif 
ference between success and failure in war. But you cannot 
expect him to do this if the psychiatrist sees himself as work- 
ing on the same level of authority as the commander, for he 
will feel that however expert the psychiatrist may be at 
healing the mind or preventing its illness, he may not be an 
expert at all in the winning of battles and wars. 

Since we are not ever likely to have generals who are 
trained psychiatrists or psychiatrists who are trained com 
manders, the realization the unquestionable value 
psychiatry has in war can only come through a degree of 
education on both sides. The psychiatrist, as Professor 
Mira shows, has much to offer, but I think he must offer it 
in a way that acknowledges the fact that his is a science 
whose practitioners are only now beginning to have war 
experience in any numbers, and who have not in peace 
studied deeply the problems of war. On his side the com 
mander can say, 


of 


“I want every aid and service psychi try 
can give me and I want to learn its values for war.” But 
he is also likely to think that the one manner in which 
these ends can be attained is to have a psychiatrist as one of 
his trusted staff experts, charged also with responsibility for 
mental hygiene and other psychiatrical needs within the 
unit. 

Professor Mira’s discussion of fear is alone sufficient to 
indicate the value of psychiatry in war to any commander 
who might doubt it. After first giving definitions of fear and 
discussing its origins, he describes the six evolutionary 
stages of fear: prudence and self-restraint, concentration 
and caution, apprehension and alarm, anxiety or anguish, 
panic, and terror. He then discusses certain factors that 
generate or aggravate fear and others which give reassur 
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ance, and then lists several rules for the prevention of un- 
controlled fear. He concludes with a brief discussion of 
remedies for the effects of fear. In other chapters there is 
much more about specific mental disorders, and in an ap- 
pendix Professor Mira explains a method of testing mental 
stability which promises to be of much value for army use. 

In Fear In Battle, Dr. Dollard presents in concise text 
and graphs the results of his survey of three hundred mem- 
bers of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. Here are the find- 
ings in brief, as Dr. Dollard gives them in the first pages of 
his book: 

“C1) Fear is useful to the soldier when it drives him to 
learn better in training and to act sensibly in battle. 

“(2) The commonest symptoms of fear were: pounding 
heart and rapid pulse, tenseness of muscles, sinking feel- 
ings, dryness of mouth and throat, trembling, sweating. In- 
mn elimination occurred infrequently. 

“(3) Seven out of ten men reported experiencing fear 
when going into first action. 

“(4) Fear is greatest just before action. 

“(5) Sixty-four men out of a hundred agreed that they 
became less afraid the more times they went into action. 

“(6) Fear ‘of being a coward’ diminished rapidly after 
the first action. 

“(7) Wounds most feared were those in abdomen, eyes, 
brain and genitals. 

“(8) Enemy weapons most feared were bombs, mortar 
shells, artillery shells, bayonet and knife, and expanding 
bullets. 

“(9) Fear of bombs centered on the sound of the bomb 
dropping and on the concussion of the exploding bomb. 

“(10) The presence of hunger, thirst, fatigue, ignorance 
of plans, idleness increases the danger from fear. 

“C11) Eight out of ten men say it is better to admit fear 
and discuss it openly before battle. 

“(12) Seventy-five out of one hundred believe that all 
signs of fear should be controlled—in battle. 

“(13) Experienced men who crack up should be treated 
leniently, deserters shot, and green men made to stay and 
face the music. 

“(14) The most important factors in controlling fear 
are: devotion to cause, leadership, training and matériel. 

“C15) Only one man in four thought that feelings of 
fatalism or belief in luck were of much importance in 
bearing fear. 

“(16) Veteran soldiers learn that to be busy means to be 
less afraid: “When fear is strong, keep your mind on the 
job at hand.’ 

“(17) Thinking that the enemy is just as scared as you 
are is helpful in controlling fear. 

“(18) Eight out of ten men believe that hatred is im- 
portant to the effective soldier—but hatred of the enemy's 
cause, not of him personally. 

“(19) Fear may stimulate a soldier to fight harder and 
better, if danger to the self also suggests danger to the out- 
fit or cause. 

“(20) The best discipline is based on the willing ac- 
ceptance of orders by purposeful and instructed men.” 

In the rest of the book each of these findings and some 
additional ones are presented with the percentages, and 
brief conclusions. The book is divided into five main parts: 
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Some Facts About Fear, Changes in Fear, Techniques jp 

Fear Control, Fear and Morale, and Facts About the Re. 
rt 


sisted that they were never afraid, and even this seems high 
Thirty-six per cent said they were always afraid, and fifty. 
five per cent sometimes afraid. Sixty-one per cent admitted 


that they had experienced at least a moment of panic at one }} 


or more times. From such information Dr. Dollard draws 
the inference “that men should feel no shame at sensing 
fear within themselves. No man need think that ‘he’s the 
only one to be afraid.’ ” 

Here are some of the reasons men gave for being scared 
in three phases of action: 


“Reasons for Fear Before Action 
‘Because of not knowing what to expect.’ 


‘When you lay around waiting for something to hap- fy' 


pen you may worry.’ 


‘Because of the terrific image of warfare drilled into 


me by years of training, 1 was much more afraid be- 


fore I went into action.’ 
“Reasons for Fear During Action 


‘This depends on how active you were. If inactive, Ff 


more fear.’ 


‘The most intense fear is during a hot action where the fF 
soldier is not occupied such as under bombardment ff 


or shelling.’ 

‘I was wounded and lay between the opposing lines 
for a number of hours. The fear of a counter-attack 
and being helpless was very great.’ 

‘Especially in retreat.’ 

“Reasons for Fear After Action 

‘The thoughts of risks taken were regarded with fear 
upon reflection.’ 

‘The let-down from tenseness usually found me wilt 
ing. 

‘Though’ consciously I ceased to fear, I did have night- 


mares for a long time after.’” 


Need for open discussion of fear is another important 
point brought out. Most men thought after their experiences 


_in war that such discussion “reduces fear, helps to avoid 


feelings of guilt at being afraid and makes the frightened 
man feel less of a ‘special case.’ The soldier feels better 
knit into his group when he knows that others are afraid.’ 
Many found it helpful to be told that others were scared too 
and many found it helpful to admit their own fear to 
another man. Open discussion of fear, suggests Dr. Dollard, 
“might come best from a battle-tested man who could stress 
not only that he was afraid but how he dealt with his fear 
and went ahead in spite of it.” 

There was a wide difference of opinion among the 30 
veterans as to the best treatment for the green man who 
breaks down from fear in his first battle, but the great mz 
jority recommend helpful and lenient rather than drastic 
treatment, just as they do for the veteran with a good record 
who finally cracks in battle. But seventy per cent say t0 
shoot the chronic deserter. 

It is interesting to note here two points on the treatment 
of mental casualties which Professor Mira especially emphe 


There is proper emphasis upon the fact that fear is nor. § 
mal. Only nine per cent of the three hundred veterans jp. f 
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6s in Wi sizes in Psychiatry In War. One is that the hospitals for perience and by sharing experience. Discussing the whole 
e Re rant -eatment should be well up front so that often a pa- problem of fear with other soldiers is a way of learning 

F sent will be taken forward to the hospital rather than to the _ from their experience. 

; nor- Mf rear. ‘The other is a still broader principle: “A general “But fear-reducing techniques are not always useful or 
ns in- Pf princi ple to be kept in mind by military psychiatrists is that possible. There are times, especially before battle, when a 
high. Ff though they may be tolerant and even generous when in- man is up against fear that comes from his own thoughts— 
fifty. ducting men into the army, rejecting for combat services his thoughts of the dangers he is going to meet. In battle 
nitted PE even the doubtful cases, once a man has been enrolled and __ itself there are times when fear has to be endured. Some- 
tone Ph rained as @ soldier all effort should be made to keep him thing more effective than fear-reducing techniques is 
Jraws 1} jn the army in the event that he becomes ill or injured. In needed. 
nsing other words, even if there are sufficient new recruits, it is “The fundamental thing that controls a man’s fear is an 
s the [J always preferable to restore a veteran rather than to replace internal force which is stronger than his fear. Hatred for 
him by a novice.” the enemy is such a force. Devotion to the Army and its 
cared here is also emphasis in Dr. Dollard’s survey on the _ leaders, pride in outfit, loyalty to friends, and, above all, 
high value of knowledge of objectives, and toward the feeling strongly about the war aims are the most powerful 
end of Fear In Battle he gives what he calls “a fear policy anti-fear forces. A man who has these forces in him can 
W for the soldier,” which is indeed worth quoting in its en- act intelligently and decisively even when he is very much 
hip tirety: Bing afraid. Such 2 man has courage. Courage is not fearless 
"Fear is a normal, inevitable, useful reaction to danger. ness; it is being able to do the job even when afraid. 
| into Wg itis a danger-signal produced in a man’s body by his aware- “A soldier with good training, intelligent leadership, and 
id be. ep ness of signs of danger i in the world around him. adequate equipment may be a good fighting man for a long 
4 “No man who is afraid in battle need be ashamed if his time without caring about the things he is fighting for. 
B fear is under control. It is not fear that matters, but what But sooner or later he will face temporary defeat, hunger, 
ctive, [gg 2 man does when he is afraid. fatigue, sickness and evil rumor. In such a crisis he may go 
’ Bi “Controlled fear has the power to incite a man to useful _ to pieces. The man who has loyalty to his cause, in addition 
re the fey action. Uncontrolled fear is destructive; it has the power to equipment and skill, can best stand this test. 
iment (4 {0 incite in a man a senseless panic which further en- A positive will to win may not be important when 
dang vers his life. training, equipment, and overwhelming superiority in num- 
_ “The objective of good fear policy is to manage fear. Fear bers are on the soldier's side. But when forces are equal, 
attack ag SHould be rationed so that it never becomes too weak nor too _ those soldiers win who most want to win.’ 

} strong. When fear is too weak a man gets reckless. When The object of Dr. Dollard’s research was to provide in- 
it is too strong he loses self-control; other men see his fear formation that would be helpful to our own Army, and he 
and become afraid. has most certainly done so. Near the end of Fear In Battle 

ie “Even though fear be very strong, a soldier can learn to _ he discusses w hether the things he found about fear among 
manage it and keep it at a useful level. The fear of being the three hundred members of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 

- wilt fg known as a coward is a useful fear. Pitted against fear of — gade are largely applicable to American soldiers now fight- 
battle, it can 7 a green man go through his first actions. ing. Main differences, which might affect such a transfer 

night “The veteran learns to distinguish between the real and of the data, are that the Lincoln Brigade was composed en- 
unreal dangers of battle. He can learn also other techniques _ tirely of volunteers with a strong sense of “cause” from the 
of controlling fear. beginning, came mainly from big cities and who fought in 

ortant “In order to use techniques of fear reduction, a soldier a technically inferior army which suffered many defeats 

iences MB must be able to recognize fear before it becomes so strong Reasons why the findings are likely to be applicable—and 

avoid [i that nothing can be done about it. Knowing the symptoms these seem to me to carry more weight—are that fear is a 

tened [i of fear, knowing where to expect danger, knowing the con- common human emotion and that modern war is similar 

better J ditions under which fear adds up with other powerful everywhere; also, that the American veterans from Spain 

raid.” (i motives makes it possible for a man to be on his guard gave generally sensible testimony about the fears they felt 

ed too J against excessive fear. and what they found helpful, and that seventy-four per cent 

ear to “Distraction of attention from danger, and concentra- of the three hundred had at least six months’ front-line ex 

ollard, tion on the task at hand are important techniques for re- perience and fifty-eight per cent were wounded at least 

stress MB ducing fear. The use of these techniques is learned by ex- once. 

is fear 

° 300 & & & 

1 who 

at me After the Civil War 

drastic ° 

record We look with hope to see a military element infused into all our 

say to schools and colleges. Democracy has learned the weak points of her 

armor. At least she has ample means to learn them.—Francis 
wes Parkman, October 14, 1862. 
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The Infantry Journal is not the mouthpiece of the 
War Department. The fact that an article appears 
in its columns does not indicate the approval of the 
views expressed in it by any group or any individual 
other than the author. It is our policy to print 
articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in 
order to stimulate thought and promote discussion; 
this regardless of the fact that some or all of the 
opinions advanced may be at variance with those held 
by the President of the Infantry Association, the 
members of the Executive Council, and the Editors. 








the Act of Congress approved 9 July 1918 a 
Honor was awarded by the War Department in the name 
of Congress to— 
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Soldiers 


By direction of the President, under the provisions of 


Medal of 


Sergeant William L. Nelson, Infantry, United States 


Army. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at risk of 


life, above and beyond the call of duty in action im 

actual conflict at Djebel Dardys, | Northwest of Sedien 
Tunisia. On the morning of 24 April 1943 Sergeant 
led his section of heavy mortars to a forward position where 


he placed his guns and men. Under intense enemy artil! 


ly ing 
ane, 


Nel iSOn 


mortar and small arms fire, he advanced alone to a chi 
observation position from which he directed the layin 
a concentrated mortar barrage which successfully hal ' 
initial enemy counterattack. Although mortally wounded in 
the accomplishment of his mission, and with his duty 
clearly completed, Sergeant Nelson crawled to a sti 

advanced observation point and continued to dire 
fire of his section. Dying of hand grenade wounds a 

fifty yards from the enemy, Sergeant Nelson enc: 

his section to continue their fire and by doing so they tool 
The skill which S 


a heavy toll of enemy lives. , 
Nelson displayed in this engagement, his courage, and sel{ 


sacrificing devotion to duty and heroism resulting in the los 
of his life, was a priceless inspiration to our Armed Force; 
and were in keeping with the highest tradition of the Arm 
of the United States. 


Private James W. Reese, Infantry, United States Army. 
For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of life, 
above and beyond the call of duty in action involving actual 
conflict with the enemy on 5 August 1943 at Mt. Vassillio 
Sicily. 
threatened the position of his company, Private Reese, as 


When the enemy launched a counterattack which 


the acting squad leader of a 60mm. mortar squad, displaying 
superior leadership on his own initiative, maneuvered his 
squad forward to a favorable position, from which, by skill: 
fully directing the fire of his weapon, he caused many casu 
alties in the enemy ranks, and aided materially in repulsing 
the counterattack. When the enemy fire became so severe 
as to make his position untenable, he ordered the other 
members of his squad to withdraw to a safer position, but 
declined to seek safety for himself. So as to bring more ef- 
fective fire upon the enemy, Private Reese, without as 
sistance, moved his mortar to a new position and attacked an 
enemy machine-gun nest. He had only three rounds of 
ammunition but secured a direct hit with his last round, 


‘completely destroying the nest and killing the occupants 


Ammunition being exhausted, he abandoned the mortar 
seized a rifle and continued to advance, moving into an ex 
posed position overlooking the enemy. Despite a heavy con- 
centration of machine-gun, mortar, and artillery fire, the 
heaviest experienced by his unit throughout the entire 
Sicilian campaign, he remained at this position and con: 
tinued to inflict casualties wpon the enemy until he was 
killed. His bravery coupled with his gallant and unswer- 
ing determination to close with the enemy, regardless of 
consequences and obstacles which he faced, are a priceless 
inspiration to our Armed Forces. 


PRP. 
Standards for Winning the Expert Infantryman Badge 
To win the Expert Infantryman badge (the plain badge 


shown on page 6) a soldier must first meet certain eligibil- 
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quirements and then undergo a test of certain stand- 
of proficiency. 
lo be eligible for the tests the soldier must have success- 
completed the following: 


Qualification with one individual weapon and in 

transition firing; or 

Qualification with one crew-served weapon (for 

men who are authorized to fire same for qualifica- 

tion) and in transition firing; 

Familiarization firing with one other weapon; 

4) Continuous (without falling out) foot marches 
with full field equipment of twenty-five miles in 
eight hours and nine miles in two hours: 

5) Certain prescribed physical fitness tests; 

6) Certain prescribed infiltration, close combat, and 

combat-in-cities courses; and 

Qualification in the grenade course prescribed in 

paragraph 15, FM 23-30. 


Company commanders are required to keep a record of 
the successful qualification in tests and the completion of 
training subjects by each soldier in their unit. There is a 
special form prescribed for this record and the form becomes 
part of the soldier’s service record. 

Infantrymen undergoing instruction at schools, replace- 
ment training centers, or replacement depots will not be 
given the tests listed above. However, a record of their suc- 
cessful qualification in various subjects and the completion 
of various phases of training will become a part of their 
service records. 

The time at which tests will be conducted will be pre- 
scribed by the Commanding Generals of Army Ground 
Forces, war theaters, or defense commands. Boards of of- 
ficers will be selected from regiments not undergoing tests. 
[hese boards so far as possible will use tests prescribed’ by 
the War Department on the following subjects: 


Scouting and patrolling. 

) First aid. 

Field sanitation. 

Military discipline and courtesy. 

Bayonet (for men armed with rifles). 

Field proficiency of soldier with his individual 
weapon. 
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Protective measures, individual and small units 


FM 21-45). 


5) Personal appearance. 


Men whose performance is unsatisfactory in any one 
event will not be retested for a period of two months, and 
when retested, they must qualify in all events. 

In addition to the completion of required training and 
the successful passing of the tests, to be eligible for the 
Expert Infantryman badge the Infantryman must also have 
received a certificate from his company commander to the 
effect that he has completed his combat training and has 
the a ibility to apply the military knowledge he has learned. 

The names of officers and men who successfully qualify 
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for either the Expert or the Combat Infantryman badge 
will be published in unit orders and an entry to that effect 
will be made in an individual's official record. 

Individuals whose performance of duty in action against 
the enemy is satisfactory may be aw arded the Expert In- 





fantryman badge without hi aving passed these tests. 

The Combat Infantryman badge, which is the higher of 
the two awards, will be awarded to men who perform with 
exemplary conduct against the enemy, or who satisfactorily 
perform duty in action against the enemy in a major opera- 
tion as determined and announced by the theater com 
mander. 


New Stripes 

The 275,000 ratings which went to the overseas Infantry 
just before Christmas were at least an indication of what 
the Army feels about its fighting Doughboys. You cannot 
measure the skill and driving force of Infantry combat in 
terms of money. But to show appreciation of these battle 
qualities in a solid manner is at least one plain way of ex- 
pressing it to all most concerned. It is still another recogni- 
tion from a country that is only now learning what it actu 


ally takes to m ike an army and Win a wal with it 


4 4 t 
“Ananias Complex” 


The following is part of an informal ofhcial letter to the 
The 


letter which deserves a most prominent place in this issue, 


editor of JourNaL from one of the war theaters—a 
not only because of its helpful consideration, but as a 
warning to future contributors: 

“A few issues back, an article was published lin 
The Journat] written by an officer evacuated early in the 
operation suffering from piles, battle jitters, and an Ananias 
complex. His story is mostly lies and has been a source of 
great amusement to the Command. However, some state 
ments were resented by our competent supply personnel 
who did a splendid job under adverse conditions. 

“This memorandum is being written because it is known 
that The Journat desires to know when mistakes are 
made. 


checking the ‘facts’ except to depe ‘nd upon the authors.” 


It is understood that the editors have no way of 


You can’t beat that for good sportsmanship from a battle 
front. 
The Journat wants to announce again that it will pay 
thirty dollars per thousand words (counted after edit) for 
articles or letters (ten dollars minimum for such letters) 





from any front that gives accurate details of small-unit fight 
ing or any other sides of battle of help and interest to 
JournaL readers as a whole. We attend to official clear 
ances here in the U. S 

But The Journat editor wishes also to say that it will be 
unwise, at least, for any member of the service to accept 
payment for phoney materials. We are not in the market 
for fiction, and any man who would take money under false 
pretenses from a magazine that belongs to an association of 
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servicemen will deserve what will come to him if he should. 
We've been astonished to receive several phoney battle 


pieces which were recognized as probably being such and 
rejected. We're sorry one got by. 


y y y 
Organized Mind in Wartime 


Painfully and with many a blunder and misfit, the war 
organization of the United States has been developed. It is 
far from perfect even after two years of hostilities, but it 
has passed the stage where abrupt and disconcerting 
changes have to be made every week or two. The zone of 
chaos today is not that of basic organization but that of 
ever-changing regulation. At a time when we have been 
struggling as a nation to achieve this much, it is curious that 
so little has been said concerning the organization of the 
individual mind for the strains of war. Our boys have an 
admirable handbook in Psychology for the Fighting Man, 
but as a nation we have not stressed the need that each 
of us civilians must feel for putting first things first, for 
employing our strength where it counts most and for using 
our full energies without dissipating them. Unless these 
things are done, there is no efficiency. Nor is there ever 
to be peace of mind, deep and honest peace of mind, for 
anp person unless he so lives in the midst of war that he 
will have no reproach of, conscience for failure to share 
the blessings that have been assured us in a land which 
the valor of our allies and of our own men has made secure 
for us. What will be the reflection of any right-minded 
man ten years hence when he reads of the suffering of 
Europe and of China and cannot say that he did his ut- 

most to alleviate them through our War and Community 
Fund? (Dr. Doucras S. Freeman, 
News-Leader. ) 


in the Richmond 


The Honor Roll 


This month one new name is added to the Honor Roll 
and six units celebrate another completed year as hundred 
per cent subscribers by moving up under new stars. 

Welcome newcomer is the 2d Battalion of the 153d In- 
fantry which has secured a hundred per cent enrollment 
of its officers as Journat subscribers. A history of the unit 
will appear in an early issue. 

At the top of the Honor Roll promotion list this month 
is the 9th Infantry which moves up under six stars to mark 
its six completed years as an Honor Roll unit. The 16th 
Infantry and 83d Infantry Training Battalion advance to 
two stars, while the 337th Infantry, the 397th Infantry and 
the 508th Parachute Infantry celebrate their first completed 
years as Honor Roll units by claiming their first stars. 
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3d Battalion, 306th Infantry 


In the November issue of The Journat the 3d Battalion 
of the 306th Infantry was welcomed to the Honor Rol} 
The battalion is under the command of Lieutenant Colon] 
James E. Bryant who deserves credit for securing the hun 
dred per cent enrollment of its members as Journat sub; 
scribers. 

The battalion was called into federal service in March. 
1942. The intensive training of the unit is designed to pre- 
pare it to match, in future combat, the exploits of the 
original 3d Battalion which served in France with the Lib- 
erty Division in World War I. Honors have already come its 
way. While stationed at Fort Jackson, South Carolina, the 
battalion was chosen to act as guard of honor for Prime 
Minister Churchill during his inspection tour of that camp. 


a 
51st Armored Infantry Battalion 


The 51st Armored Infantry Battalion joined the Honor 
Roll late in 1943. The 51st is commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Alfred A. Maybach whose efforts are responsible 
for the unit securing a one hundred per cent enrollment of 
its oficer personnel as JourNat subscribers. 

The 51st Armored Infantry Battalion is one of the three 
battalions formed late in 1943 when the 51st Armored In- 
fantry Regiment was reorganized. It has assumed the 
records, traditions, colors and history of the old 51st Regi- 
ment which was formed in 1917 for participation in World 
War I. 

The 51st Infantry completed its training in France and 
took part in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, for which action 
its colors were decorated with two silver streamers by Gen- 
eral Pershing in 1918. The Regiment remained in Europe 
until 1919 as a part of the army of occupation. It was in- 
activated in 1922 and remained so until 1941 when it was 
again activated for participation in the present war. 


v LA 7 
ist Battalion, 152d Infantry 


A newcomer to the Honor Roll since late in 1943 is the 
Ist Battalion of the 152d Infantry, all of its officers having 
subscribed to The Journar. At the present time the 
Battalion is commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Delbert 
D. Cornwell. 

The Ist Battalion, 152d Infantry was organized in 1917 
as part of the 38th (Cyclone) Division. In 1922 it was re 
organized as part of the Indiana National Guard and 
early in 1941 was inducted into Federal service for W orld 


War II. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 


12 .9.9.0.9.9.0.3 


34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
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11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
131st Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
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14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 


Lo.8. 8.8. 


25th Infantry 
18 1st Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
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27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 





DIVISIONS 


* 8ist Infantry Division 
* 94th Infantry Division 





2d Infantry Division 


5th Infantry Division 





98th Infantry Division 








163d Infantry 
138th Infantry 


wk 
General Service School, 
Philippine Army 


kk 
149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 
112th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 
111th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
71st Infantry 
756th Tank Bn. 
35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 
88th Glider Infantry 
137th Infantry 


16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 


and 79th Battalions) 
16th Infant y 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 


* 
23d Infantry 


2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Tex. Defense Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Bn. 
36th Bn., Tex. State Guard 
397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 


410th Infantry 
37th Infantry 
370th Infantry 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 
417th Infantry 
Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 
103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 
365th Infantry 
390th Infantry 
411th Infantry 
2d Bn., 311th Infantry 
120th Infantry 
119th Infantry 
306th Medical Bn. 
15th Signal Training Regt. 
Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 
56th Armored Infantry 
2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 
3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 
109th Infantry 
324th Infantry 
393d Infantry 
Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 
5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 
790th MP Battalion 
738th Tank Battalion 
983d Air Base Security Bn. 
Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp 
5th Infantry 
515th Parachute Infantry 
12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engineer Aviation 
Bn. 
3d Bn., 306th Infantry 
2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
51st Armored Infantry Bn 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 
Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 
3d Bn., 102d Infantry 
3d Bn., 331st Infantry 
37th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., 153d Infantry 
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“Battle Stained” 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNaAL 


Request you ship the following publications to my son. 
[his letter is written from a very muddy hillside in Itajy with 
excellent defilade but somewhat lacking in both bathing and 
banking facilities. Consequently — you send bill for the 
above to my wife, Mrs. _—.- -—, and she will mail 
you a ‘check promptly. 


| liked very in the 


Our experience more 


' “Battle Stained” 
the last one we have here. 
than proves your contention. 


much your editorial 
August issue, 


Sincerely, é 
\PO CAPTAIN. 
4 7 1 
Foxhole or Slit Trench 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 


In a recent issue of The Journat it seems as though Captain 
A. F. Edwell was criticizing Lieut. Colonel William Hall's 
article on foxholes as well as slit trenches. I'll admit I’m not in 
the Infantry and | have not read “Hasty Field Fortifications 
TB-GT4 1942,” but I do want to know what difference it makes 
which is called “foxhole” or “slit trench,” as long as it is safe. 
I'm in combat and after my first air raid | didn’t take time to 
see the official intrenchment, nor to examine the specifications 
for such intrenchment. I did dig for all 1 was worth and my 
foxhole or slit trench is now 6 x 6 x 2. 

After I hit it during an air raid I called it home with a prayer. 
I have very little doubt in my mind if there is anyone in actual 
combat who will take time to see whether his foxhole meets 
your specifications, as long as he is safe from enemy fire or 
shrapnel. I know they won't care whether it is called a fox 
hole or slit trench. 

Respectfully, 
SERGEANT Arr Forces. 
th Bombardment Gp, APO 


Sergeant Air Forces did the right thing in digging the 
best kind of hole he could make, and its name wasn't im 
portant. 

The Infantry, however, has to think of tank attacks as 
well as bombing from the air, when he digs in. The shape 
of the hole does make a difference there. 

One other thing—the Infantry doesn’t believe in waiting 
till after the first air attack before learning how to dig the 





right kind of hole, 
either. 


and we don’t think the Air F; do 


“Oh, The Infantry. . .” 


lo the Editors of The InFantry JourRNAL 


I hope this bit will help your Prisoner of War Fund Keep 
up the good work by plugging the fund. The Journat alway 
does a good job and I'm proud to be associated with the fin: 
organization. 

More stuff like 


Ears’”- 


“Oh The Infantry—with Dirt Behind Thei 
that article should be published in every newspaper 
throughout the country. It’s been the best in the last three 
years. 


LIEUTENANT 


th Inf., APO ——- 


pas. oe 
Fighting Forces Books 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 


Pawel which have just arrived for the division. We are 
very happy have these and I am glad they 
promptly. 

The books in the Fighting Forces Series have a most con 
venient size, and I recently had two or three with me on a trip 
to the South Pacific. They were enjoyed not only by me, but by 
others on the plane with me, and so much so that two wer 
swiped from me. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Most sincerely, 


Thank you very much indeed for the copies of Scouting and 


arrived x 


Mayor GENERAL. 
——th Infantry Div. 


“Functional” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL 


I must confess that in reading a recent copy of your maga 
zine I found what I expected to be a rather stuffy public 
very refreshing. You repeatedly express the ‘ functional” point 
of view—that of winning the war and forgetting “spit and 
polish.” I like to quote several such phrases from your maga 
zine. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 


Corpora! 





Acros: 





and 


FROM THE 
Across the Chest 
Editors of The INFanrry JournNAL 


a constant and interested reader of your magazine. 


my service in the last War, which started in Military 
, Camps and ended up overseas, | remember that we 
ny talks and lectures illustrating the 


Army Infantry 
d our instructors went into great detail about the way 
»s were used across the shoulders and down under the 
that no straps went across the chest, allowing the men 
nsion of their lungs. 
in many pictures in this War that this method has been 
,ued and we now see men and officers completely cov 
th straps across the chest. The enclosed picture from the 

turday Evening Post illustrates this. I presume the 

equipment carried in this War made this necessary. 
Cuester D. Heywoon. 


er Haven, Fla. 


e agree with Mr. Heywood that so much gear would 
_— ince to extensive movement. In an operation of any 


, however, the stuff usually gets shifted to the shoul 


Noises and Jerks 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Glancing through The Infantry Journat | noticed a band 
ider writing that he used no corny arrangements but up-to 
late ones, a la Glen Miller. I take it that by corny arrange 
ments he means those standard ones written when music was 
n art, when it had pattern, when there were notes of different 
Jue he they were grouped regularly into beats. When there 
vere 2/4 time, 3 /4 time, 3/8 time, 4 /4 time, cut time, etc. 
\nd when there was Sousa. 
Picture a printer setting a story. 


He grabs any type and sets 
t any old way. 


The three or four letters nearest him are about 
ill | he uses over and over again. Substitute notes for type, 
| hideous noises, and crazy jerks called rhythm and you 
have what is called swing. I've read about Glen Miller swing- 
ig Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever and | have an idea it was 
| pretty kettle of fish, and probably the best jackass-braying in 
jetktime ever. And according to the bally hoo department some- 
thing great. There is one bright spot in our age infested with 
ballyhoo boys. The Army, Navy and Marine Bands in Wash- 
ngton persist in the Sousa traditions. 
Private Oxur L. Veen. 
{PO - 


\fter giving full consideration to Private Veien’s remarks, 
we have decided mainly to sit on the fence. We like Sousa 
and we like Glen Miller, though we put Cugat and James 
ahead of Miller, especially Cugat— and that Lower Basin 
Street outfit is OK, too. Dancing and marching are two dif- 
ferent military operations, Sometimes the music can be ar- 
ranged for both; sometimes not. Corny music is either poor 
music or badly played good music. Age has nothing to do 
with it. Besides, most swing music is adapted bar by bar 
rom old songs, piano pieces, marches, operas, concertos, 
dam, and even hymns. So when swing borrows a 
whole melody instead of a bar here and a bar there, what of 
it? At least you have the added pleasure of recognizing 
some good, old music used for a new purpose. 

There are also some hideous noises and crazy jerks in some 
mighty good music. It depends on how the noises and jerks 
fit into the whole composition. 


READERS OF 


THE JOURNAI 
The Hardest Knocks 


lo the Editors of The INnFanrry Journal 


[he Infantry in Italy is, as usual, taking the hardest knocks 
and getting the least credit from the man in the street. | am 
glad to see a few kind words by, General Eisenhower 


Life that came today, 


; in the 
for the Infantry soldier; and to see a 
cover photo of an Infantryman on the same magazine 

| liked your small overseas edition: 


it was just beginnin y 


reach us over there about July 
Yours sincerely, 


CoLone., INFANTRY 


Brooke ( 


eneral | lospital. 


October Cover 
lo the Editors of The Infantry Journat 


lhe cover on the October issue of The INFANTRY JoURNAL, 
which depicts a parachutist in the doorway of a transport 
plane preparatory to making an exit, has aroused much com 
ment in this organization. Numerous questions have come up 
as to the equipment, uniform, and position of the individual in 
the picture. None of these can be answered unless it 


definitely whether the individual 


IS known 
in the picture is a Marine 
Parachutist or an Army Paratrooper. If he is the latter there is 
much to be picture. If, however, he is a 
Marine, no criticism is implied, inasmuch as we are not familiar 
with Marine technique. 


criticized in the 


Please enlighten us on the subject and advise in an early 
issue as to the branch of the armed force to which this indi 
vidual belongs. 

Sincerely, 
Mayor AND CapTain 


Airborne Infantry 


Yes, there were a 1 lot of things wrong with the picture, 
so we won't name the outfit. The next paratroop picture we 
use is going to be inspected by a dozen veteran jumpers 
before we print it. 


ete 
Long Service Reserve Ribbon 
lo the Editors of The INFantry JourRNAL 


I see a letter regarding a ribbon for OCS graduates—how 
about agitating some little decoration for us old officers who 
have about ten, fifteen or twenty years in the Reserve? And, I 
might likely add, have no prospect of getting where we can 
win a ribbon. 

The Navy and Marine Corps have reserve ribbons—why not 
one for the men who tried to keep the army before the people 
during the years between 1918 and 1941? 

And don't let me get smacked down for the suggestion 


Seconp LIEUTENANT 


-—rd AAA Gp. 


No Desk Strategists 
To the Editors of The INFantry Journal 


1 would like to express my appreciation to The INFANTRY 
Journat and Association for the very fine work that they are 
doing. Not only do they publish a very good paper but I never 
hesitate to order any book that they have recommended. I feel 
that I am much better qualified for any assignment from hav 
ing studied many of the publications. In my training of men 
at ‘this station I often refer to some article I have read in The 


INFANTRY JouRNAL. | know the articles are authentic because 











———— 


SS, 
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they are written mainly by men who are in the field and not 
by sotne desk strategist. 
Many thanks. 


— OMTR. 


Sincerely, 
LIEUTENANT. 
5 A > A 7 


The Infantry Journal Reader 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JouanaL 


Let me congratulate you on your plan of publishing the 
collection of the best articles from your outstanding magazine. 
Such a volume should belong in the library of every worth- 
while officer—we should have no other kind—and of every 
Army organization. 

] heave watched the progress of The INFantry JouRNAL 
over a great many years and must compliment you on the ex 
cellent standard maintained. Of course, with the Coast 
Artillery Journal, it is in the library of this college and I trust 
that it will be maintained there always. 

Cordially yours, 
‘C. P. SumMERALL, 
General, U. S. Army (Retired 


Charleston, S. C. President, The Citadel. 


7 1 7 
“The Infantry—Kings of the Highway” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journac: 

There lies before me a newspaper clipping which impels this 
lettér. It carries an extremely interesting article written ap- 
parently by an enlisted man in one of our large Infantry re 
placement training centers, and on singing in the Army. 

Very intelligently the writer explains the why and where- 
for of the musical forwardness of the soloist or enthusiast, and 
the corresponding backwardness of the masses; he “categories” 
the songs soldiers will or won't, do or don’t sing but omits in 
this connection, as practically all argumentative spirits, or mili- 
tary leaders and instructors do, the tremendous inspirational 
value of “melody.” Incidentally, 1 have no objection to calling 
it just “tune” if that more aptly puts over the thought to follow. 

In this “categorying” of songs there is written, and I quote, 
“a piece they are trying to put over for the Infantry about 
‘Kings of the Highway,’ the U. S. Infantry Association’s 
adopted march and song.” Pardon the personal note herein but 
I need it for illustrative purposes. 

‘The Infantry—Kings of the Highway,” correctly titled, 
“Kings” to military musicians, covers both a march and a song, 
neither alone. W hy? Because in writing the composition ‘T 


. drew on experiences of fifty years in the active Army. I know 


all the difficulties to be overcome in leading Infantry officers 
and enlisted men to sing, and I also know how a “tune,” 
written around words of which they retain but a few here and 
there, will lie latent in their memories to stir them at the most 
unexpected moments with Infantry enthusiasm and _patriot- 
ism. 

For instance, again kindly pardon the personal element, I 
had the band of my garrison in Tientsin, China, play “Kings” 
until all personnel were apparently bored to death with it. 
Occasionally they sang it, but more generally “wise-cracked” 
it when they believed the “Old Man” was not within hearing. 
This, until almost the last transport load of “old timers who 
wouldn't sing,” was leaving for the States. When, as the ship 
slowly eased off from the dock at Chin-Wang-Tao and the band 
played “Kings,” there arose the greatest spontaneous vocal out- 
burst of applause and cheering that any oid timer ever heard 
in the military service. If any man sang he could not be heard 
for the hurrahing. 





February 
Not so long ago at a great military gathering in the north 
of Ireland and in the midst of a musical program, a soldier 
yelled for “Kings of the Highway.” Fortunately the band 
leader, the march at hand, played it without any singing, to 
the gratification, not only of the soldier, but other Douchboys 
present. ; 

A general officer but yesterday stated that during 
period of waiting between trains in a Chicago depot he « 
the playing of “Kings” on the juke boxes seventeen times 

This same urge crops out at the most unexpected moments 
exciting or otherwise, when men from the training cent 
older regiments experience a great desire to hear a tune that 
means “Infantry” to them; a tune they can tie to even though 
they remember. only a few of its sy mbolic Infantry wor 

One might then state, “Why worry? Make it simpl Take 
any good march and write words for it?” Well, song melodies 
are written in expression of definite thoughts or words and their 
atmosphere. Only once in a decade or so does a vocal compo 
sition, turned out to fit an older tune, click. Even our National 
Anthem, so composed, is not a great mass-singing succe nce 
few are able to reach its top notes, but its melody repeated), 
played for our Nationals, who in general have memorized its 
key words only, produces enthusiasm and intense patriotic 
spirit. 

The plea in the above if you care for it lies in the thought 
that leaders and instructors should not, on a modicum of sing- 
ing success, permit themselves to become stale and then “quit” 
on our widespread Infantry marches and songs. The soldier 
man, as he moves out to war, spiritually needs them whatever 
his attitude. 


j short 
inted 


Crs or 


Very truly yours, 
R. J. Burr, 
Brig. Gen. Ret 
7 4 4 


State and Home Guard News 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


We members of the U. S. Armed Forces read your magazine 
every month and it gives us many pleasant moments. Many of 
us are former members of the Home or State Guards which 
you say support the publication of this magazine. We have 
talked it over with each other and decided to ask a favor of you. 
We would like it very much if you could find space in your 
magazine where little write-ups on the activities of the different 
companies and State Guards could be put. We would like very 
much to know what each State Guard does during the month 
such as announcements, maneuvers, drills, promotions, and 
such information as that. If it could be arranged in an order 
that several states could put a little column or paragraph in this 
provided space, we would appreciate it very much. We believe 
it would create a greater interest in your magazine and show 
your civilian readers what these forces do and prove to them 
that these Home Guards are worth looking into. 

AVIATION CADET 


The Journat wishes it could give space, not only to news 
from the State and Home Guard units but from the thou 
sands of units of the Army of the United States. But The 
Journat would then become a monthly newspaper because 
there would be so much news; and no room would be left 
for the kinds of articles it prints now. 

About ten years ago, we had to stop printing news about 
particular units, for even with the small peacetime Army 3! 
was crowding out articles of a more general interest. And 
unless every news item that came in was printed, The 
Journat gave offense. We're sorry, but the only times we 
can mention specific units are in accounts of battle and on 
The Journat’s Honor Roll. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticigns stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Automatic Order Destroyer By the Numbers, STRIP 





[hat G-2 jackpot, capture of a field order, can still hap- temove the Cover Catch Dow! Stop. | want each man 
pen. It happened more than once in Tunisia. To protect 10 repeat the names of all parts after me. Youll find a 
ur orders from hostile capture, strict limitations must be chart of these parts showing the official HOaNEES in the 

ined on issuing and carrying of tactical documents. manual. We have only one copy and we don't want to get 
. , it torn in this wind, and it might rain. When we go in, look 
it up. 









Furthermore, messengers, liaison officers, and others who 





ry such papers must destroy them “when capture is im- 





” All right now Mendoza, what was the name of that part? 
minent. 





. 3 Mendoza, slowly muttered in low tones, “Cowbair 
In maneuvers, and doubtless in combat, this is seldom ESTOP.” ‘ 





done because no advance preparations are made to do it. * * * 





] ‘ » ’ ‘ ; ; > > > 7 . . 
How can a man destroy a handful of papers when the We have all seen and heard these stumbling, halting, 


befuddled steps in stripping and assembling sessions in 
lires a certain amount of time, and eating a field order basic training. Hours upon hours are devoted to an impos- 


lete with overlays is beyond the capacity of even a sible task. Even the inventors probably could not give the 





enemy is right on top of him? Burning papers with matches 











man inured to K rations. Ordnance nomenclature of all the parts of our numerous 
What is needed is an automatic destroyer which can be weapons! 
easily carried, which will function in a few seconds, and What is the purpose of mechanical training with weap- 





which can be fired under any conditions without prepara- ons? Obviously, £0 teach men how to keep their arms in 
tory movements. The incendiary grenade, AN-M14 (ther- serviceable condition. But no Jap Was ves killed because a 
' private knew that a certain lump of metal is called “Cam- 
ming Cutover Release Lug.” What's in a name? The GI 
probably has his own unprintable names which, of course, 
add nothing to simplification. 





mite) meets these specifications exactly. This handy gadget 
can be issued to messengers, liaison officers and staff officers 
8 permanent equipment. Make it SOP to carry tactically 
important documents wrapped around the body of the Now, I have a radical proposal and one which I maintain 
grenade Cunder the striking lever), fastened with string wil] hasten training, increase efficiency and raise the morale 
ot rubber band. When “capture is imminent” pull the pin of Class IV and V men. Let’s give each weapons part a 
and let go—in three or four seconds the papers are irretriev- number and have the number etched or stamped on it. 
able. Further, let similar parts on all weapons be given the same 

Trouble is sometimes encountered with certain lots of number. Better yet, let the numbers be assigned in the 
this grenade, which may fail to function after being thrown order of stripping and let Ordnance charts be drawn up so 
or roughly handled. This is easily fixed by unscrewing the 8 to show the parts in the order of removal. | 
tuse assembly and inserting in the well about one square But hold, coil springs cannot be marked. So be it; let's 
inch of a leaf of mortar propellant, or the powder from a $'¥¢ them such designation as Coil Spring, Rifle, Caliber 
tile cartridge. Put a little grease or tallow on the threads 30. There’s only one and you can’t be wrong. 


Laan di ae When asking for parts simply ask for part No. 3, caliber 
before screwing the fuse back on, to maintain waterproof- a 4 ; : , ; 
me .45 pistol Cif Part 3 is the number). Then you won't have 


° to hunt through a five-foot shelf of books or SNLs. 
Ordnance shouldn’t object to this proposal inasmuch as 

its own maintenance personnel would benefit by adopting 

it. 

LrzeuTENANT CoLone.L, CWS. Coronet C. H., Infantry. 






















The result is practically fool-proof, and positively de- 
troys papers under any conditions except submersion in 







‘heat 





























PRIVATE LI'L ABNER, INFANTRY AL Capp 

















CORNBLOSSOM CORNERS” 

US SOLJERS FUM THIS 

CAMP HAS ALLUS BIN 
Li-BEHAVE 








A SOLDIER BOVE BOYS FROM 
| ALWAYS LIKE / THAT CAMP 


POLITE AND NCH 
GENTLEMANLY/? / OF YOLINGSTERS/7 








AH AIMS T’ GIT 
BRING ME A BOTTLE 
0’ CHEAP WHISKEY 











GOOD TAN AH 
ee 

ie A SLOPPY 
SISTER!” 





WAW/— AH WRECKED THET 
JOINT BEFO’ THEY THROWED 
ME OUT /7-AH’M HONGRY/* 
HM —\I’L. ABNER TOLE. ME 
THET FOLKS HYAR WELCOMED 
SOLJERS INTO THAR HOMES”* 
HM -THASS FINEST 

















AHM A PORE. 
LONESOME. SOLJER 
BOY AN’ AH" 3%47/0)¢ 
HUNGRY ‘AS A 


HAWG FoA 


REAL. HOME-COOKED 
MEAL. 27- Hic »! 


rh we " 


w.w.N 


COME RIGHT IN, 
SON’-ANY BOY 
FROM YOUR 

CAMP 1S WELCOME 

AT OUR HOME /r 




















Git YO FILTHY all 
GFA SRA) PAWS 
OFFEN eET’*~ 
THAR’S BARELY ‘NUFF = 
LEFT FO ME/’” 








URP’- CANT STUFF ANYTHIN’ 
MORE. INTO MAH STUMMICK, 
SO AH RECKON AHLL-G“ARP/- 
GO NOW /7-AH'LL TAKE a 

IN CASE it GITS HONGR 








UNIFAWM, YO’ 
<7, COWARD P- MIC! 











Hic! nf 


TO EXPLAIN 
THAT I'VE BEEN 
REJECTED 


AH KIN LICK ANY 
*@ Ra 


RAGE, 
WEIGHT, ANEMIC, 
AND I'VE GOT 

F- -FOUR CHILDREN? 


Le 
THE NEXT DAY- LI'L ABNER AND SOME 


FRIENDS COME TO TOWN FOR THE EVENING 





IN THIS 
TOWN!/7 


B-BuUT WE 

MERELY WISHED 
T’ HAVE A QUIET 
LIL. SODY LIKE 
WE ALLUS HAS! 


IF ONE O’ You 








WELL, LET'S DROP 
IN ON THE JONESES/”THEY 
LIKE US,AND WE. LIKE 
M. WE CAN SPEND 
A NICE EVENING 
SORTA CHATTING. 








IF woors PUT 


Bose tars 
Suiebos ats 





OME DRUNKEN, RIOTIN’ SOLJER 











eee 


‘sn 
E ns pees STATES ARMY- 
AW WHEN YO DOES ANYTHIN 


Mbt DEST 
DON'T FOGIT THET’/” 
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|ARGET: GERMANY. The Army Air Forces ofhcial story 
f the VIII Bomber Command's first year over Europe. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1943. 121 Pages; Illustrated, 
2.00, cloth; $1.00, paper. 


larget: Germany is a fine example of careful codperation be 
tween “publishers, writers, and the Army. It is an official Air 
Forces account of the operations of the V III Bomber Command 
n Europe, written in a stirring yet thoroughly restrained style, 
iccurate in military detail, and illustrated with a large number 
f first-rate photographs and drawings. 

Naturally, at this stage of the war such a book cannot cover 
the whole story of the operations; but it was possible, through 
the use of many selected sidelights and general descriptions of 
the methods of operation, to give a clear idea of the whole 
lramatic bombing picture. There is emphasis in Target: Ger- 
many on the operation of the bombing plane itself—perhaps 
more emphasis than a rounded description of the many sides of 
bombing operations would warrant. The essential element in 
bombing as in any other military activity is the fighting man 
himself, here the member of the bomber’s crew. Moreover, 
l'arget: Germany appears to be written with the general reader 
n mind more than the military reader. Hence there is all the 
nore reason for giving plenty of space to the story of the 

bomber himself. The story has been told many times before but 
ever so well as in Target: Germany. 

[his book is probably the best published means for the 
military reader in any part of the service to see how a bomber 
command works and what it needs to work with. It does not 
zo very deeply into such matters as the results of the strains 
f combat on the air soldier or the methods of ground defenses 
of huge air installations against both air and ground attack, 
but it ‘does cover many sides of Air Forces ground activity and 
the whole book is-of interest to the ground soldier. 

l'arget: Germany is also a book of description and explana 
tion and not one of argument. Until full facts on the costs 
and results of strategic bombing can be released, this kind of 
book serves best in the war effort. 

A chapter from Target: Germany is included in this issue of 
The Inrantry Journat (page 34). 
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Abstract Approach 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY. By Norman C. Meier. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 395 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Chis could have been a book of wide practical military use. 
But unfortunately the author has chosen to write a textbook 
largely in an abstract, dull style that is not addressed to the 
reader so much as to the teacher, the class, and instructors of 
psychol 

The things of which Professor Meier writes are of utmost 
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importance to the soldier and the potential soldier, whethe: 
or not he ever sees the inside of a college classroom. And 
whether or not he ever does attend classes at a college, the man 
who studies military psychology is three times in four a man who 
will some day need to use what he learns in the bloody business 
of war itself. Moreover, there is so little useful existing litera 
ture on military psychology, even after two years of our greatest 
war, that it is practically an obligation on the part of the author 
and publisher who bring out a book on it to remember the 
great assistance it might give to the soldier and leader already 
at war. 

It is not a matter of writing at a certain “level’—the colleg: 
level or the popular level. There are college textbooks on 
psychology that are most helpful for the layman to read, books 
that seem bound to inspire far more classroom attention and 
enthusiasm for the subject than college instructors may ordi 
narily hope for. A good textbook is a good book in any man’s 
library. The tests of competent writing apply equally to both 
and both may be literature of a high order. 

It is true that books on the different sciences that tell the 
reader about them without using an extensive scientific termi 
nology are highly useful. But these are mere introductions. 
awakening interest if they are well done. Many laymen are 
not satisfied with such books; they want a reasonably full 
treatment the first time. They want, in short, a well-written 
discussion that covers all the ground, except the more recondite 
technicalities of the laboratory. Well, that is exactly what the 
college student should have in his hands for preparing his 
lessons, and especially what the military leader can best use as a 
text on military psychology. I grant that for college use some 
difference in arrangement may be desirable. But the same clear 
and accurate writing is essential for usefulness in any sphere 
on any level. Professor Meier's writing is neither clear nor ac 
curate. 

The author has included, at the end of every chapter, a fairly 
full bibliography. These, I believe, furnish the key to what is 
generally wrong with his book. The list of books at the end of 
his chapter on “Adjustment to Combat Conditions and Stress” 
does not contain a single reference that pictures battle except 
through the eyes of other psychologists. It is purely learned in 
the narrowest sense of that term. I, or any other habitual reader 
of military books, can name several omitted books on battle 
that are primary references for any soldier or student of com 
bat psychology. Tolstoi’s War and Peace and Stephen Crane’: 
The Red Badge of Courage come immediately to mind. 

In a long chapter on “Adaptation of Skills to Militar 

Needs,” Professor Meier devotes a short section to the skills 
of Infantry. Most of it deals with rifle marksmanship. There 
is nothing on the many other sides of basic infantry battle 
craft—the use of the ground, the use of the eyes and ears and 
senses of touch and smell by night and day for a dozen combat 
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purposes, or the constant use of the sense of direction. | 
not merely the infantry section but this whole chapter 
touches on its subject. 

Consider the following passage also: 

“‘Squads right’ may seem uncalled for in naval routine, i; 
aviation, or in armored force training, though obvious], 
sary in infantry. But only a moment's reflection makes 
that drill is not given primarily to train men to march s: . 
as it is to train them to become militarily functional, 1 rily 
effective. It is essentially a means toward control. Eve 

tary effective must learn to receive, understand, and r 
instantly to orders. Drill, of course, has other purposes. |r j 
one means of physical conditioning expanded in the marcl 
which, in turn, provides training in sustained attentio. 
control. The snap and precision with which orders are obeyed 
the drill executed, or the general maneuvers gone through ar 
regarded as the outcome of good discipline. The desired end 
result of training is, however, usually more than discipline; jt 
may reflect intelligently directed training, excellent morale 
high level of personnel, superior command, and good camp con 
ditions. A highly motivated soldier, other things being equal 
will learn faster and better. The presence of a considerable 
number of good soldiers scattered throughout the ranks wil] 
facilitate progress in the less well equipped men. Usually all 
of these factors work together, and the same conditions that 
make for good discipline in training will tend to assure good 
discipline in effective combat.” 

This passage is reasonably typical of the whole book in the 
degree of its error and military preconception. “Squads right’ 
has not been used in close-order drill for more than three years 
It makes little difference if Professor Meier, by putting it in 
quotes, means to use the term as symbolic of close order drill 
His first sentence is still without basis; for all sailors an 
soldiers in uniform, whether in air units or ground units, ser 
ice units or combat units, are taught close-order drill at least 
for the purpose of moving them in groups conveniently 
one place to another. For the combat soldier, including engi 
neers, artillery, chemical troops, and any others who may have 
to fight on the ground, as well as infantry—the primary pur 
pose of drill is its preparation for battle, which the author goes 
into only in part. The very movements of the modern close 
order drill are but the first stage in learning the extended-order 
drill through which ground forces spread ‘themselves out over 
a considerable width in order to have plenty of individual 
room for fighting. 

In another paragraph, the author writes: “ . Specific traits 
of leadership for infantry training would not necessarily apply 
to ofhicer material for Quartermaster duties or even for combat 
infantry situations. Nor are the requirements for junior officers 
applicable for more mature staff officers, especially those en 

gaged in planning or strategy. ” On the basis of close to 
thirty years’ military experience, I would hesitate greatly to put 
forward these opinions. Quartermaster troops in every combat 
zone, like all service units except medical troops and chaplait 
are equipped with infantry. weapons and are trained to usé 
them as indeed they may have to. The senior officer, “engaged 
in planning or strategy,” who has no troop experience behind 
him as a junior leader, works at a heavy disadvantage; fo! 
unless there are others with such experience to guide him bh 
may demand more of troops than they can give and may ove! 
look other practical realities of campaign. This has not been 
uncommon in war. I will leave it to the psychologist to figure out 
whether it is safe to imply that the junior leader’s traits maj 
not be applicable for the staff officer. 

The author's writing as a whole is not so much crabbed by 
technical jargon as by a pedantic style. I will give just one 
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.ce touching upon battle itself: “In actual battle con- 
of a sanguinary nature emergency measures will fre 
y be in order.” This is not technical jargon but stilted, 
comprehensible writing. 
What follows this particular sentence about battle is gen- 
und as are many passages in the book. But there is 
a page that does not contain at some point either such 
ouage as I have quoted or an unwarranted military as 
ion. 
am aware that these are hard things to say about a book 
e author I have no doubt was inspired by the wish to do 
pful job of wartime textbook writing. But it is a part of my 
own war job to size up for military readers as honestly as I may 
the books that others may write bearing on war. 
| have said nothing so far in this review about General 
Lear's foreword to Military Psychology. Every man in uniform 
will agree with his belief in the importance of psychology to 
the soldier and other citizens. I disagree, however, with his 
belief that this book will be of great assistance in perfecting 
‘the understanding of the causes and conditions of war.” 
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\ANE’'S ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT 1942, compiled 
and edited by Leonard Bridgman. New York: Macmillan, 
1943. 602 Pages; $19.00. 


This standard reference work on military and civil aircraft 
made its first appearance thirty-two years ago as a companion 
volume to Jane's Fighting Ships. While too cumbersome, de 
tailed, and expensive for the average reader, Jane’s All the 
World's Aircraft, is a must item for editorial offices and aviation 
enthusiasts. Mr. Bridgman and his assistants have added a 
great deal of new information to the material contained in the 
1941 edition. With due regard for military security they have 
brought together the latest dependable information regarding 
the make-up and performance of all principal military and 
civil aircraft. The section dealing with the United States Army 
Air Forces is greatly enlarged. The material on the German 
Luftwaffe represents, in the opinion of the editor, “probably the 
most complete exposition of the organization of the Luftwaffe” 
as of December 1942. Considerable new information is con- 
tained in the sections devoted to the Spanish and Swedish Air 
Forces. The weakest sections are those devoted to Russian and 
Japanese military aviation. The growing importance of the 
transport plane in war is clearly apparent in the text and il- 
lustrations. 

Unlike Jane’s Fighting Ships, which contains no narrative 
material, All the World's Aircraft has a splendid review of the 
air war in 1942 written by J. M. Spaight, as well as chrono- 
logical records of the principal air operations of the Royal Air 
Force and the U. S. Army and Navy Air Forces. 

Profusely illustrated, the book is divided into four main 
sections, (a) military aviation (b) civil aviation (c) the air- 
plane section (d) engines.—D.V. 
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Air Forces Play 


WINGED VICTORY. By Moss Hart. New York: Random 
House, 1943. 201 Pages; $2.00. 


This Army play, put on by an Air Forces cast, has had a 
big success on the stage. It tells a good story though not a deep 
one, since its characterization is pretty superficial. I was in 
hopes that it would bring out the tremendous drama of the 
great Air Forces part in this new war. But it doesn’t get very 
far into that great story. 

The play deals mainly with the training phase of the Air 
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Target: Germany 


Cloth $2.00 
Paper 1.00 


A beautifully written and illuscrated account of the 
Eighth Air Force operations against Germany. This 
is the complete story of an air force and all its com 
ponents. Every ground soldier will be better in 
formed by having read it. 





Map and Aerial Photograph 


$1.00 
Reading, Complete 


This new book has been keyed directly to the war 
time needs of officers and men. Two chapters on 
foreign map reading, and many field expedients make 
this easily understood book the most complete of its 
kind. It starts right from the beginning and gives a 
step-by-step procedure for reading and using tactical 
maps and aerial photos. It does mot cover strategic 
maps, but is confined wholly to the maps you need 
and use every day. 





Military Justice for the Field Soldier 


$1.00 
By LT. COL. FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


This book is written for the busy officer assigned to a 
military court. It explains the duties and functions 
of the various officers of a court and tells how to 
perform them efficiently. 





Winged Mars: 1870-1914 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 


The German air force up to the first World War 


$2.50 





Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and com 
munications of this war. 
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Identification 


$2.00 


This, the most comprehensive of all military identifi- 
cation books, pictures and describes the uniforms and 
insignia of all armies. In addition there is a section 
of color plates which shows all American Army in- 
signia and the aircraft markings and flags of all 


nations. 





Military Small Arms $2.00 


The only book that tells how to load, operate, disas- 
semble and assemble American, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Russian and other nations’ small arms. Step- 
by-step instructions plus clear illustrations and dia- 
grams make this book a near manual. 





Cloth $1.00 
Paper .50 
The Official Physical Training Program of the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps. This is the Wac’s own book on 
physical fitness and describes a tried and tested 
method of achieving physical fitness that was devised 
by women for women. 
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Leadership for American 
Army Leaders $1.00 


By COLONEL EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


This is the one modern treatment of the responsibili- 
ties facing officers of the Army and how to discharge 
them. Leadership for American Army Leaders is an 
important book for every leader, commissioned or 
noncommissioned. 
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Forces rather than with combat. The likable young peop 


el 
are, | hope, not quite typical of today’s air soldiers, for thei; ro 
mary aim seems to emphasize mainly the glory of actually flying 
in a plane, rather than anything much deeper. There is a ooo4 
deal of emphasis also, through bringing out the minor tragedy 
of failure to make the pilot’s grade, on the high physical ang 
mental qualifications which military flying requires. The 


is implied that not only does it require an extraordinarily 
human being to run a combat plane but any plane of the fur 
3ut I, like a good many others, have been looking forward 
the day when invention will make the plane as easy to . 

as a car so that even an aging reviewer of military books migh: 
get about in one. 

It would be wrong, however, to attempt to take Wi; 
Victory as a serious commentary on the Air Forces. Army Aj; 
Forces is tremendously bigger in every sense than the often 
sophomoric treatment of the play indicates it to be. We can 
take Winged Victory as a picture of youthful, very youthful 
enthusiasm, and enjoy it, feeling sure that the tests of combat 
are soon going to add maturity to the characters of the nice 
kids about whom the story is told. 
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The Czech Nation 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA FIGHTS BACK. Introduction by |a: 
Masaryk. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Publi 
Affairs, 1943. 210 Pages; Index; $3.00, cloth; $2.50, paper 


This document of the Czecholovak Ministry of Foreign Af 
fairs might well have had for its title the heading of its thir 
chapter, “The Destruction of a Democracy.” It is the factual 
account of Czechoslovakia from the time just prior to Nazi « 
cupation up to the present. Taking for its premise the fact thai 
the German invasion of the Czechoslovak Republic after the 
Munich Agreement of 1938 was a “move of high strategy and 
the starting point of the Nazi drive toward the East,” the book 
expounds the insidious perfection of the Nazi system of plunder 
and subjugation. The German minorities in Czechoslovakia 
whose “rights” the Nazis had so vehemently championed before 
Munich, were in the end all but forgotten; it was to Nazi 
Germans that control of Czech banks, business and rich agri 
cultural resources were entrusted under the new regime 
Persecution of the Jews and of all religious groups, wholesal 
plunder of industrial and agricultural resources, suppression o! 
education, mal-treatment of the workers—each Nazi measure o! 
repression receives a full discussion. Those chapters devoted to 
accounts of the resistance of the Czechs to their Nazi overlords, 
the “Reign of Terror” in their country since 1941, sabotage and 
underground activities and the continuance of a Czechoslovak 
Government in London rekindled hope for the rebirth of 3 
democratic Czechoslokakia after the war.—M. C. R. 
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A History of the Dutch East Indies 


NUSANTARA: A History or tHe East Inpran Ancui 
peLaco. By Bernard H. M. Vlekke. Cambridge, Massachu 
setts. Harvard University Press, 1943. 439 Pages; $5.00 


Nusantara, which means “Empire of the Islands,” tells the 
story of the East Indian Archipelago from prehistoric times 
their capture by the Japanese in 1942. It is the first complete 
history available in the English language. Dr. Vlekke, former! 
the Secretary of the Netherlands Historical Institute in Kom 
and lecturer in Netherlands history and language at Har ard 
intended this work to be an introduction to the study of In 
donesian civilization. The American reader who wants ' 
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. the attitude of the natives toward the Japanese invasion 
need a fuller treatment of the years since 1900. The 
uthor devotes fourteen chapters (325 pages) to the story of 
East Indian islands up to 1900, and two chapters (approxi- 
y 50 pages) to the period from 1900-1942. The final 
r which deals with the Japanese invasion and its back- 

ind is necessarily brief and incomplete.—D.V. 
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Description of the Army 


rHE ARMY READER. Edited by Lieutenant Colonel Karl 
Detzer. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1943. 469 
? ges; $4.00. 


[his is a somewhat different anthology than you might ex- 
pect from the title. It is largely a compilation of magazine 
articles and selections from books, chosen to describe many dif- 
ferent sides of the Army in this war and also some of our 
highest military leaders. It is not a collection of classics for the 
book reader in uniform. 

There are a few excellent things in the book, but in general 
the level is not high mainly for the reason that those who wrote 
the stuff are, many of them, writers of popular magazine 
articles who are none too well acquainted with the Army and 
who are much too often inaccurate in their reporting on it. The 
very titles of many of the pieces indicate a slick straining for 
urrent popular attention which does not usually make for 
ermanence in writing value. 

[here is, however, enough good material to make The 
\rmy Reader worth having anyway—Henry Morton Robinson's 
Litany for a New A.E.F.; Stephen Vincent Benét’s Dear 
\dolf; Sergeant Strobing’s last message from Corregidor; some 
first-rate combat reporting from the writings of Emie Pyle, 
Clark Lee, Raymond Clapper, and John Hersey; and the type 
of accurate, clear article we can always expect from Waldemar 
Kaempffert, Samuel T. Williamson, Forrest Davis, Will Irwin, 
Thomas M. Johnston, Margaret Bourke-White, and a few 
thers. 

Colonel Detzer unquestionably chose the best stuff there was 
wailable on the sides of the Army he wanted to cover, but 
yood articles were simply not to be found on a good many of 
them. One of the more inaccurate and inadequate pieces is 
lames Street’s, entitled “What You Don’t Know About the In- 
fantry.” Automatic rifles can “buck like rivet guns,” but they 
ire seldom fired that way. “New-fangled” is a distorting ad- 
lective to apply to the M1 rifle, especially when it is coupled 
with “old reliable” for the Springfield. The new Army is “the 
\rmy of the United States” but it is not wrong to call it the 
United States Army as Mr. Street says. Machine guns do not 
sound “like popcorn popping”; the heavy thud of their rapid, 
regular fire is a much heavier sound. The Infantryman does 
not have eleven weapons but fourteen. He does still consider 
it essential to get there first with the most (as well as the best) 

what else does infiltration tactics consist of? No high-ranking 
Army “nabob” I ever heard of has contended that the Infantry- 
man’s duties are “glamorous.” Again, this writer’s description of 
the sequence of events regarding Army emphasis on Air and 
\rmored Forces and the swamping of the public by the new 
terminology of war bears no relation to the facts. 

“The layman, no doubt,” says Mr. Street, “is ignorant of the 
infantry of 1942 vintage,” but “he mustn't pass all the b!ame to 
us,’ meaning by “us,” | would say, those who describe the Army 
for the public. Well, when as many.errors as I have noted here 
are to be found in two pages of an eight-and-a-half page article 
on the largest combat element of the Army—and this after a 
great World War has been going on for nearly four years—it is 
hardly remarkable that the public stays “ignorant.” 
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The Officer's Guide 


$2.50 


If you could afford only one book, this should be the 
one. It not only explains the basic things that every 
officer should know, it keeps you up-to-date on all 
the numerous changes that affect the officer and his 
duties. A new edition has just been published—can 
you afford to do without it? Is your old copy of the 
Guide out of date? 





Company Administration Cloth $2.00 


P . 
and Personnel Methods °"" '” 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


The one question owners of this book ask is, “How 
does he do it?” Colonel Virtue leads you by the hand 
through the complicated maze of administrative de- 
tail, with the latest possible information from the 
latest changes, as interpreted by an expert. Always 
considered an administrative “must,” in busy wartime, 
it saves hours and prevents errors. 





$2.50 


Mess operation is a function of command — good 
food, properly prepared, is a basic factor in discipline, 
esprit, morale, physical condition, and health itself. 
Few officers have the background to start right in as 
mess experts, but every officer will find that with com- 
mon sense and Army Food and Messing, his unit can 
operate a smooth-running, good-feeding, economical 
mess. Menus, accounting, administration — they're 
all here. 


Army Food and Messing 





Lee’s Lieutenants Per Volume $5.00 
By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


Vol. I: Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. Il: Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 


Dr. Freeman is acknowledged the greatest living au- 
thority on the Army of Northern er In these 
two books he continues the high standards he set in 
his great biography of Lee. 
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The Conquest of North Africa 
By ALEXANDER G. CLIFFORD 


The first comprehensive account of three years of 
fighting in North Africa. 


$3.00 


Here Is Your War 
By ERNIE PYLE 
Ernie Pyle has written some of the best dispatches of 
this war. Now his daily stories have been collected in 
an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot 
By COLONEL ROBERT L. SCOTT 


A true story about the air war against Japan. It’s the 
next air book you want to read. 


They Call It Pacific $3.00 
By CLARK LEE 
An able correspondent covers the Pacific fighting of 
1942. 


$3.00 


$2.50 


Retreat With Stilwell $3.00 
By JACK BELDEN 
The story of the Burma campaign. 

| Saw the Fall of the Philippines $3.00 


By COLONEL CARLOS P. ROMULO 


A journalist and a soldier writes movingly of the 
Japanese conquest. 


America’s Navy in World War Il 
By GILBERT CANT 


A comprehensive survey of the Navy’s part in the war. 


$3.75 


The Flying Tigers $2.50 
By RUSSELL WHELAN 
The epic of General Chennault’s men 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo $2.00 


By CAPTAIN TED LAWSON 


A survivor tells of the bombing raid on Tokyo. 


Assignment to Nowhere $2.75 
By LOWELL BENNETT 


A competent observer reports on the Tunisian cam- 


paign. 


Burma Surgeon 
By LT. COL. GORDON SEAGRAVE 


A medical missionary’s story of the Burma campaign. 
A best seller. 


$3.00 


Bridge to Victory 
By HOWARD HANDLEMAN 
An account of the fighting on Attu and other islands 


in the Aleutians that provides a valuable first-hand 
account. 


$2.00 
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JOURNALISM IN WARTIME. Edited by Frank | y:} 
Mott. Washington: American Council on Public 
1943. 216 Pages; $3.00, cloth; $2.50, paper. 


Many well-known figures of journalism have joined in tt 
symposium to discuss almost as many sides of news in t! 
The whole does not make an exhaustive study, by any 
but the authors nearly all write in a straightforward I 
about the things that gripe them in this war, and the thi 
newspapers and news services have accomplished. 

The emphasis is heavy on censorship, a subject that 
a journalist's work so intimately that it may be hard for hin 
think clearly about it. The general tendency, as with 
of these writers, is to sound off forcibly about the limitati 
of the military mind and call that an argument, or at |, 
explanation. The most forthright discussions in the bo 
these matters are those of Erwin D. Canham and Raymo 
Clapper, though Byron Price’s contribution, with it 
general approach, contains many intelligent statements 

There is not much attempt in the book, however, | 
deeply into the reasons for the situation as journalists see it o 
as the authorities see it. There is hardly anything, for exa amp 
on the errors and distortions in the handling of war and p 
military and naval news. At the beginning of our vara ratior 
and right on through till long after the war began, this news had 
to be ‘handled by “hard-working newsmen who knew little of 
the background of what they wrote. 

Their lack of knowledge was simply a part of the genera 
disinterest in national defense of the years between the wars 
But only the most conscientious and hard-working among then 
faced this lack squarely and humbly and pitched into the vas 
subject in order to gain an intelligent and comprehensive back 
ground. Many, however, made little attempt to correct thei 
preconceptions (based generally on second-hand knowledge of 
World War I, though sometimes on first-hand) and continued 
to write of military and naval matters in such a manner thai 
anyone who did have some military knowledge could only gair 
in distrust of such reporting, or at best hope that time woul 
bring improvement. 

Time and the greater impetus of war itself have brough 
much improvement, but no discussion of war news and cen 
sorship is a reasonably full one unless it considers the effect o! 
such things in the whole picture. It seems to me that the 
tendency to hold back news, the release of which might give 
aid and comfort to the enemy, will always be made much 
stronger if an inaccurate handling of the facts is feared, and 

there was certainly a long though not intentional build up in 
this direction in 1939 and 1940. But even if the press had beer 
well schooled in matters of national defense all theough the 
years, it is likely that problems of censorship would have a 
They could have been greatly minimized from the atenien 
only by exhaustive and continuous peacetime planning by the 
armed services and the press together. 

This would at least have brought out most types of problem: 
and made all concerned aware of their possible magnitude. !' 
is not too hard to conceive of an American non-military activit 
of the broadest scope, entering into serious planning for th 
event of war during the twenties and thirties. There is no grouy 
of men in the country more likely to grasp the possibility 0! 
sudden turns of history for the worse than those who record 
all of its turns as they happen. 

Certainly the press is now endeavoring to help this war t 
its utmost, always excepting the few cases of deliberate editorial 
slanting of the news in a manner that seems to be of no he!p a! 
all. Freedom of the press permits this to be done, but there are 
definite limits as Byron Price implies in quoting Justice Holmes 
as follows: “When a nation is at war many things that migh' 
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n time of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that 
rance will not be endured as long as men fight.” The 
ition of what is a hindrance and what is not is, of 
he central problem. The authorities and the press will 
y never be able to agree completely. The drive for the 
e story (not very well analyzed by any writer in 
ism In Wartime) will inevitab ly be in opposition to the 


belief that many things which might be said would be a definite 
hindrance to the war. Hence the present methods, with each 
side continuously learning more of the other's point of view, 
:ppear to be the only practical solution. 
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Personal Experience 


TO BREAKFAST. By Carl Olsson. New 
1943. 143 Pages; 20 I) 


FROM HELL 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
trations; $2.50. 
collection of personal experience stories of service men in 
y different branches of Great Britain’s fighting forces. Mr 
in, a press correspondent, has covered most of the activi 
ties of Britain’s fighting services since the war began and has 
d with hundreds of men on sea, land and air duty. Each of 
the sixteen chapters in this book is the story of a different man, 
mn a different assignment, and is prefaced by a few paragraphs 
siving the reader an idea of the activities of the branch of 
ervice to which the man is assigned. There are eye-witness 
uunts of the commando raid on St. Nazaire, of the 1,000 
shane raid on Cologne, of night and day air raids over Ger- 
many, of submerine : action, of convoy duty, of bomber ferrying 
across the Atlantic, and cruising of Ch ynnel waters to rescue 
downed RAF pilots. These are stories of heroism, in big and 
ittle wartime jobs, fittingly dedicated to “All Who Strive and 
Think it Worth Their Strife.”—M. C. R. 
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Nazis in Occupation 


(HE MOON IS DOWN. By John Steinbeck. Washington: 
aeeely Journal & Penguin Books, Inc., 1943. 119 Pages; 
25. 


The dramatic strength of The Moon Is Down has already 
brought to millions of Americans, perhaps more forcibly than 
anything else that has been written, a sense of the undying 
spirit among the peoples of enemy-occupied Europe. The in- 
ability of the conquering armies to meet ideas of freedom with 
anything but force and death, and the recognition of futility 
that must inevitably have struck home to the minds of many 
a German leader of occupational troops, are both brought out 
in this forceful war narrative. 

Mr. Steinbeck, as a leading American novelist, has turned 
his full creative ability and effort into support of the war. He 
has, it seems apparent from such work as Bombs Away and 
The Moon Is Down, and more recently his realistic daily re- 
porting from a war theater, found no difficulty in maintaining 
his integrity and quality as a writer while using his gifts in 
the greatest effort his country has ever put forth. 
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Napoleon’s Maxims 


NAPOLEON AND MODERN WAR. By Colonel Conrad 
H. Lanza. Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Com- 
pany, 1943. 158 Pages; $1.00. 


A new interpretation of Napoleon’s Maxims is indeed timely 
and Colonel Lanza has done the job with the thoroughness that 


Armored W arfare 
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$1.00 


By MAJOR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 
General Fuller has brought up-to-date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it with notes from 
the actual fighting in this war. 
Principles of War $1.00 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of the art of warfare by the mom 
quoted student of war. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by BRIG. GEN. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five military classics in one volume—the writings of 
Sun Tzu, Vegetius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and 
Napoleon. 

Defense $1.00 

By FIELD MARSHAL RITTER VON LEEB 

A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 

Surprise in War $1.00 

By GENERAL WALDEMAR ERFURTH 

The essence of German military thought on the 


strategy of surprise. 


Douhet and Aerial Warfare $1.75 
By COLONEL LOUIS SIGAUD 

A study of the Italian general’s concept of the use of 
air power. 

25¢ 
In this Fighting Forces book can be found the essence 
of Clausewitz’s thought on war. (The 25¢ edition 
is available to members of the Armed Services only. 


Full-sized, cloth-bound edition is available to all at 
$1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Studies of three great commanders—Frederick, Marl 
borough, and Napoleon. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 


$2.00 


$1.00 


Napoleon and Modern War 
By CONRAD H. LANZA 













































































(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 
NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 


The stirring one-volume life of an earlier conqueror 

My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 

A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish 
THE Goon Eartu. By Pearl Buck. 

An understanding novel of the Chinese 
Dro. Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 

Short stories by the great French novelist 
EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 


Includes the biography of a remarkable soldier- 
Gordon. 


THe Rep BADGE OF CouraGe. By Stephen Crane 
An American epic of panic in battle. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas 
The favorite adventure story of millions 


-Chinese 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN 
An American classic. 


THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre DAME. 
A great favorite for many years. 


By Victor Hugo 


THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER 
A sports writer's stories that never have a dull moment 


TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 

On War. By Carl von Clausewitz. 

A reissue of the famous classic. This is the full text 
WAR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 

The greatest war novel ever written. 
THe FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle 

A great book by a great English historian 
Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo 


The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full story 
of Waterloo 


THE Lire AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Every American should be familiar with this book 


THe Most PopuLAR NOVELS OF SiR WALTER SCOT? 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 


THE Forty Days or Musa DaGH. By Franz Werfel 


The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fighting classic 
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all his military writing evidences. He has replaced ¢! 
ments of those who have previously annotated the Ma 
up-to-date comments of his own. The original co 
drawn from the campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus, Z 
Prince Eugene, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon 
have long needed modernizing. 

The Maxims of Napoleon, as Colonel Lanza writ: 
foreword, are simply “brief, pithy sayings by a master of th 
art of war.” Study of the campaigns of other success! 
manders has shown that they all abided generally by ¢! 
ideas Napoleon followed, and that when they have no 
so, they have usually met with failure or incomplete 

The Maxims, it should be remembered, were not ori 
compiled as such by Napoleon himself but by others wh 
through his writings and selected them. At the same time. ¢} 
do form an impressive body of practical military thought 
has been of much help to many commanders since they { 
peared in 1830. Some few of the maxims are very gener 
obvious but such statements are a part of any reasonab! 
plete summary of warfare. And sometimes it is the most ob 
ous generalities that need the most constant emphasis; f 
example, “When a nation has no corps of officers 
foundation of military organization, it is very difficult 
to organize an army.” 


Li 


and 


In his comments, Colonel Lanza uses historical exan 
chiefly from the present War, World War I, and ou pe 
Civil War. I find little in his discussion to which I would take 
direct exception. Every soldier who reads Napoleon and Modern 
War will doubtless feel at many points that further commer 
or different examples might have been included. But that | 
course is exactly what the book is intended to do and does i 
deed well—stimulate the reader to just such further though: 
The one fault I found, which is worth mentioning here, is th 
there is not enough reference to the air side of modern warfar 
Napoleon did not have this aspect of war to consider; we di 
have it now. There exists so much difference of opinion as t 
its portent that I feel more reference to it would have mack 
valuable book still more valuable. 

But Napoleon and Modern War is by all odds worth recom 
mendation, not purely to the military reader, but to every man 
of alert mind who needs to have a better basis for his under 
standing of the great war we are fighting 
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A HISTORY OF THE WAR: In Maps. In Picrocrarus 
In Worps. By Rudolf Modley. Washington and New York 
Infantry Journal and Penguin Books, 1943. 176 Pages; $.2 


To present the vast story of the War in a single book is 
task which can only be accomplished through a successful ux 
of pictures (including maps) and words. In this book M 
Modley has most successfully combined a brief text wit! 
maps and pictographs (the w ell-known method of stating fac 
through graphical drawings). The essence of each milita 
operation from Poland on, and of world and regional situation 
at different times since 1939, is all here in a compact 
easily understood form. 

The section dealing with the United States in the w 
shows our needs of production, the growth of production, ou! 
manpower situation and its development, the flow of supplie 
to our forces and those of our Allies, the development of th« 
shipbuilding program, the needs and growth of the Army and 
Navy and the Air Forces. In another excellent section called 
“Battlegrounds of Today and Tomorrow,” there is a clear r 
view of the possible future lines of action in winning the wat 

The author and designer of this History of the War has 
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remarkably clear job of presenting his broad-scale ma- 
[wo colors, red and black, have been used throughout. 
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General Jimmy Doolittle 


\GHTNING IN THE SKY. By Carl Mann. New York: 
ert M. McBride & Company, 1943. 256 Pages; $2.75. 


is the story of Jimmy Doolittle, from his childhood 
hurly-burly town of Nome, Alaska to his bombing of 
and command of our Air Force in the African invasion. 
it is a well-done life of an intrepid flyer who has spent twenty- 
six of his forty-seven years climbing in and out of airplanes 
ind whose career runs parallel with the development and ex 
nsion of commercial and military aviation. 
General Doolittle has won the Schneider cup, the Bendix, 
\lackay and Thompson trophies. He was the first man to do 
outside” loop, the first to “fly blind.” Stunt flying, speed 
and aerial acrobatics brought Doolittle most of his 
wblicity but the Army also knows him as a master of aero- 
autics. There was nothing freakish or lucky in the success of 
his bombing of Tokyo—this book tells how that outcome was 
ust the natural result of the courage, precision, skill and fore- 
sight which have characterized all of General Doolittle’s flying 


xploits.—-M. C. R. 
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QUARTERMASTER HANDBOOK: METHODS OF 
TEACHING. Prepared under the direction of The Military 
lraining Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C. Revised edition, 1943. 96 Pages. 

(his handbook, and a recent series of Quartermaster Tech- 
i| Manuals issued in the same form, represent almost a 
evolution in the preparation of official manuals. They depart 
lrastically from the old-fashioned, uninspiring typography the 
\rmy has used since the first military manuals were distributed 
ver a century ago. They are not quite the first efforts to break 
trom the traditions that have prevented military instruction 
from gaining the benefits of the modern arts of printing and 
llustration, but as a group they do form the first large-scale de- 
warture from the old-style manual. 
| have been for many years one of those who maintained that 
nted aids to military training should have the advantage, 
rst, of the clearest and most forceful writing obtainable, and 


f second, of the most adequate methods of modern physical 


presentation—type, drawings, photographs, and color printing 
vhere it would add to the clearness of instruction. Accordingly, 
these manuals appear to me as a tremendous stride in the right 
lection. They are a great improvement in every respect over 
the usual type of manual. And they give hope for further im 
pr vement. 

Chere is still room for improvement. The tendency in this 
veries is too much toward the techniques of advertising rather 
than toward a primary emphasis on putting over the instruc- 
tion. They are handsome jobs—in two colors, brown and 
black, with many drawings, tint blocks, and other embellish- 
ments in which every shade of brown is made use of. But the 
‘lustrations are more decorations than clear explanatory pic- 
tures, though there are some exceptions. The frequent use in 
the drawings of a humorous touch for emphasis is almost al- 
ways effective. 

Uhe type is generally clear and large, but there is a consid 
erable use of brown script, and the underlining for emphasis is, 
‘omy mind, considerably overdone. The script type is usually 
too crowded and often none too legible. Some pages are so badly 
cluttered with these endeavors to stress certain parts of the text 





1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom of choice of titles.) 


LEAVES OF GRASS. By Walt Whitman 
The most famous poems of this great American poet 
New Ways or War. By Tom Wintringham 
The second American edition of a book that all England read 
How RussiA PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman 
The amazing story of Russia's preparation for war and victory 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ORDER. By William Temple 
The Archbishop of Canterbury gives his idea of the rdle of 
Christians in today’s world 
IN THE CHANGING WorLb. By W. K. Hancock 


The place of the British Empire in the world and its qualifica 
tions for the job of rebuilding the postwar world 


EMPIRI 


Two SurvVIVED. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantmas 
TOMBSTONE. By Walter Noble Burns 


The true story of the Arizona boom town in the days of its 
notoriety. 


THE SAGA OF BILLY THE Kup. By Walter Noble Burns 


The story of the Arizona “bad boy.” 


PHILOSOPHER'S Houipay. By Irwin Edman 
A philosopher writes amusingly about life 


FICTION 
THE Good SOLDIER SCHWEIK. By Jaroslav Hasek. 
An amusing satire. A Czech civilian helps defeat the Germans 
THE Ox-Bow INCIDENT. By Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
A ‘Western’ with tremendous psychological implications 


THE STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG 
By Louis Bromfield. 
A gripping novel. Not a mystery story 
THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck. 
The author of The Grapes of Wrath tells an enjoyable story 


THE MOTHER. By Pearl Buck. 


A great novel about family life in China 

















mri 
Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two 
volumes. Now it is available for the radio engineer 
and student in one book at a new, low price. 


A Treasury of Science $3.95 
Edited by DR. HARLOW SHAPLEY 


A remarkably fine collection by the world’s foremost 
scientific writers, modern and classical. 


Fundamentals of Electricity 


By MORTON MOTT-SMITH, Ph.D. 


This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
one pty with the codperation of “Science Service” is 

ased on an official outline prepared by the War De- 
partment for use in Pre-induction Training Courses. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By LT. COL. A. G. D. WILES, LT. ARLIN M. COOK 
and LT. JACK TREVITHICK 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By COLE S. BREMBECK and ALBERT A. RIGHTS 


How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


{ Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
That’s the Infantry ) Band Arrangement 75¢ 


A new Infantry marching song. 
Lyrics by MAJOR GENERAL E. F. HARDING 
Music by DOROTHY GODFREY 


The Infantry! Doughboy War Song 
{ Piano Arrangement ... 35¢ 
) Military Band (March) 75¢ 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL R. J. BURT 
Arranged by GEORGE F. BRIEGEL 


Sound Off! 
The Army’s book of Army songs. 


The Army Wife 
By NANCY B. SHEA 
The handbook for women. 


The Waacs 


$3.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 
By NANCY B. SHEA 
The development and organization of the Women’s 


Army “we Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby contributes 
a foreword. 
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that all special emphasis is lost, and on the worst pages th 
efforts simply create confusion. The extra heavy type | 
graph and section headings contribute to this overemp!| 


confusion. You can read most of these headings four or five 
feet away. 

The general effect is an attractive one, beyond question 
These new manuals are appealing to the eye and the intelli 
gence of the user. But the appeal is almost purely that of , 


somewhat fancy advertising technique of design which j 
bound to reduce the efficiency of instruction. The er 
readily be corrected as other manuals are produced. | 
matter of holding constantly in mind the chief purpose of a; 
book made for military instruction—to help the officer and the 
enlisted man learn as teadily as possible. 

The writing in these manuals is generally excellent, wit| 
the customary stiffness of such writing retained at only a fey 
points. The text drives each point home in plain direct lan 
guage. Methods of Teaching appears to be directed mainly a 
the ofhcer whereas it seems to me that the noncom shou|; 
have been kept in mind, too, as every sentence was written 
In this particular manual there is also some teaching jargor 
of the academic type where none is necessary. There is n 
point in military instruction (or in any other) in explaining the 
fact that we forget much knowledge unless we use it by such ; 
term as “The Law of Disuse,” or the employment of “The Lay 
of Primacy” and “The Law of Intensity” as labels for the fact: 
that first experiences and vivid experiences are remembered 
better than others. There is no need to dig out such technica 
jargon from another field and add it to our already plentifu 
military supply. But there is only a touch of this stuff; for the 
most part the writing is what it should be. 

In only one respect do I find a marked lack of accuracy, but it 
happens to be one that hits near home. In Methods of Teach 
ing, the eight last pages are devoted to useful lists of othe: 
manuals, books and references, among them, the military mage 
zine. Eight magazines are listed, five of them incorrectly in one 
or more respects. For example, The INFANTRY speek is 
listed as a bi-monthly magazine, apparently edited by a civ 
and the editor’s name is incorrectly given. So are the names o! 
three other military editors. The INFANTRY Journat has been 
a monthly since Janu ary 1940 and it has been edited by Arm 
officers for forty years. 


['S Car 
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THE CHIANGS OF CHINA. By Elmer T. Clark. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 123 Pages; $1.0 


A factual and interesting story of China’s present leader 
and of the amazing Soong family which, with its connections 
has contributed so much to the recent history of the Republic 
The author is editorial secretary of the Board of Missions o! 
the Methodist Church and editor-in-chief of World Outlook 
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COMPLETE GUIDE TO NORTH AMERICAN TREES 
By Dr. Carlton C. Curtis and Dr. S$. C. Bausor. G rder 
City, New York, Feb. 337 Pages; Index; Illustrated. 5.6” 


This is a very good and moderately-priced manual w th ac 
curate simple drawing to help in tree identification. 

If your war job happens to be indoors, and about the on! 
exercise you get is a walk or two a week, you can put this book 
to excellent use. Walking is not much relaxation if you go oD 
thinking about the papers on your desk as you walk The 
chances are you keep staring at most of what you pass without 
seeing it at all while you think of your work. Even a good fast 
pace may not get your eyes off the ground and your mind for * 
few minutes off the war. 
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oking at trees and knowing most of them when you 
n will do it. It gets your head in the air and your mind 
takes no amount of study and before you've been at it 
: find yourself hunting for new kinds in new directions 
- ter examples of the old kinds. You can go as far as 
e toward becoming an expert, but no need to. 
\ simple book on trees—and this is the best one I’ve seen— 
rove your war effort, if you go anywhere at all on foot, 
e amp, or country, wherever trees grow. 
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LTER TREES IN WAR AND PEACE. By Ephraim 
Porter Felt. New York: Orange Judd Publishing Company, 
1943. 320 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


[he author discusses trees with particular reference to the 
preservation of trees in Army camps, and touches also upon 
their usefulness in camouflage. There is a description of all the 
ommon shelter trees of the United States. 
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HOME FRONT MEMO. By Carl Sandburg. New York 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943. 310 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.00, 





























Here are Carl Sandburg’s more recent radio broadcasts and 
newspaper pieces. His prose is sturdy and effective but to my 
mind he is at his best in the poetry. The strengths of America 
are contained in both prose and poetry as they flow from Carl 























i Sandburg’s mind. 
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THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. Edited by Roger Sherman 
Loomis and Fabriel M. Liegey. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1943. 332 Pages; $1.50. 


This college reader is full of good stuff—standard things 


such as the Declaration of Independence, the Farewell Ad- 
dress, the Gettysburg Address, and quotations from both 
Presidents Roosevelt. There are also quotations from such late 
books as One World and Psychology for the Fighting Man. 
Though the selection is good, 1 feel that it is not complete 
in that there is little in it that takes the potential soldier who is 
2 college man into the war itself—the fighting war. I do not 




































@ think that The Fight for Freedom can be clearly pictured today 





without a good deal of air, ground, and sea battle in the picture. 
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‘IGURE DRAWING FOR ALL ITS WORTH. By Andrew 
Loomis. New York: Viking Press, 1943. 204 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $3.95. 


A book on drawing, unusual for its many technical illustra- 
tions of the male and female figures. The technique of such 
drawing is very clearly presented, both through the text and 
through the drawings in the nude which are carefully done to 
show each stroke of pen or pencil. 
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CRIMSON PHILIPPINE JUNGLE. By Howard Granville 
Sharpe. Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Company, Inc., 
1943. 300 Pages; $2.75. 


A novel based on the political intrigue and fifth column 
activity rampant in the Philippines before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The hero is an improbable private in the United States 
Army who, in a fixed trial, gets a life sentence to Bilibid 
Penitentiary. But right is once more triumphant—Private Grim 
E escapes, locates a long-lost cache of gold and finally wins his 
Princess of the Woods.” The people and situations in this 
“tory are fantastic to the point of being ridiculous.—C. R. 
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Men at War 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


There are 1,100 pages of the best military writing is 
our literature in this anthology. As Mr. Hemingway 
says, “they speak of war truly.” 


As You Were $1.00 
Edited by ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


A Portable Library of American Prose and Poetry Assembled 
for Members of the Armed Forces and the Merchant Marine 


641 pages bound in khaki-colored cloth. 


Available at $1.00 through The Infantry Journal te 
members of the Armed Services only. 


On War $1.45 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


This Modern Library “Giant” is a new edition of 
this famous book with the full text. 


$3.00 


Insignia of the Services $1.50 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


An illustrated book of insignia of the Army, Nev) 
and Marine Corps. 
West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 


By LIEUT. COL. WILLIAM H. BAUMER 
Everything about the “Point” told in detail. 


Annapolis: Gangway to 
the Quarterdeck $3.00 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N 
The story of the Naval Academy. 


Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 
A practical guide in non-legal language. 
Flying Health $2.00 


By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


A practical guide to the health problems of flying 
men. 


Combat Intelligence 
By BRIG. GEN. EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A background book for G-2’s. 


$2.00 


Riot Control 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOoD 


A revised edition of a manual for platoons, companies 
and battalions. 


$1.50 
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New Books and Manuals of the Month 


ohn Steinbeck’s story—The Moon is Down—of the effects of Na; 
Please send the following books: . a 


occupation on the inhabitants—and on the oppressors—of a small 


motion 
picture. Now, The Moon is Down has been published as an In{ 


Journal-Penguin Special (25¢) and is available to the thousands 
Another new Fighting Forces book, Map Re. 
for the Soldier ($1.00) is a modern, streamlined presentation 
pictures, text and maps of a difficult subject. 

Other books added to the list this month include Target: German 
Cpaper $1.00, cloth $2.00), the story of the VIII Air Force; Psychiatr, 
in War ($2.75) by Dr. Emilio Mira, and Winged Victory ($2.00). 


Moss Hart's stage play for the Army Air Forces. 


Norwegian town was a significant book, stage play and 
ntry 
who 


have not read it. ding 


with 


C) I enclose $---- 
C) Send bill to Company Fund, 


(For military unit orders only) 
te a Section IV of Circular 215, War Department, dated September 16, 
1943, permits the service journals to sell restricted Field and Techni. 
cal Manuals, and the list of those restricted manuals now available has 
been added to the book list. Each restricted manual is preceded by a 
star (*) in the book list. Restricted manuals can be sold only to officers 
and enlisted men under the following minimum conditions: Purchases 
made in writing by an officer will be countersigned by the officer’s com- 
manding officer or by the adjutant. Purchases made in writing by 
enlisted men will be countersigned by the enlisted man’s immediate com 
manding officer. All countersignatures will show the name, grade, and 
organization of the officer countersigning. Officers making purchases 
in person are required to present their identification cards. 


Name (Please print) 


(Address or box number) 


(Town or APO) 
(PL244) 


(Postal zone) (State) 


HANDY ORDER FORM — TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
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BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDERS 


Military Training Company Duties: A Checklist .... Touch Football (Grombach) .. 
General & Special Staffs (AG School) Wrestling: Skills & Techniques (Gallagher) 
Book of the Springfield .... ~ : 
Military Correspondence Checklist (AGS) Volleyball: How to Play It (Laveaga) ... 
Combat Problems for Small Units as Pe 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham). You Must Be Fit (WAC Physical Training) 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill . ; . : 
Combat Training (Esteves) Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) cloth edition 
- — 8g ewes | Preparation & Use of Efficiency Reports ... paper edition 
Driver Training: Handbook for Instructors .25 | SOP for an Adjutant’s Office (AG School) 
Elements of Radio (A & W Marcus) ... 4.00 a xi : Reference Books 
os Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) , , 
Essentials of Infantry Training, paper ... 1.50 igni 
- “we ons Identification (Insignia of All Armies) 
Essentials of Infantry Training, cloth .... 2.00 Military Law Index to ARs .. 


Field Service Regulations and Staff Officers Articles of War Annotated (Col. Tillotson) 2.50 | Military & Naval Recognition Book 
” Field Manual Combined + Court-Martial Practical Guide (Col. Mc- Textbook of Firearms Identification 
Gas Warfare (Gen. Waitt) cloth edition. Carthy) (Handy Courtroom Manual). U. S. Govt. Manual (Summer 1943) 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) ‘ Manual for Courts-Martial 1928 . N book 

How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle . Manual of Martial Law (Col. Wiener) CESSES 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night (Military Control of Civilian Areas) Army Officer's Notebook .. . 
Infantry in Battle: Examples from War . Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Col. Platoon Record Book 

Squad Record Book 


ee See een Drivers. . Wiener) (Preparation for trial, trial, 
atts Aackal Phade Randle and records ) The War and the World 


Map & Aerial Photo Reading Complete .. 


25 | 1.25 
1.25 


1.25 


4.00 
1.00 
75 
.75 


10 


1.00 
10 sO 
10 


60 


2 75 
3.75 
25 
10 
3.00 
50 


1.00 
1.00 


2.00 


1.00 


Medical Soldiers Handbook .... 
Military & Sporting Rifle Shooting .... 
New Infantry Drill Regulations, paper . 
New Infantry Drill Regulations, cloth 
New Soldier's Handbook 

Preventive Maintenance (Motor Vehicles) . 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) .. 

8-2 in Action (Col. a 

Scouting & Patrolling A 

State Defense Force Manual 

Tactics & Technique of Inf., Basic ** 
Tactics & Technique of Inf., Advanced 


75 


1. 00 
1.50 
1.50 
25 
1.00 
3.00 
5.00 


Headquarters and Administration 


Administration of the Army (AG School) . 
The Army Clerk (AG School) 75 
The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement. 1.00 
Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) 2.50 
The Army Personnel System (AG School). .10 
Boards of Officers (AG School) 
Co. Administration & Personnel Records, 
paper ; 
cloth 


10 





The Soldier and the Law (Col. McComsey 
& Major Edwards) 


Psychology & Leadershi p 


Generals & Generalship (Gen. Wavell) 
German Psychological Warfare . 
Leadership (Gen. Holdridge) (AG S) 
Leadership for U. S. Army Leaders 
(Col. Munson ) vee 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 
Psychology for the Fighting Man, paper. . 
cloth... 
Physical Training—Sports 
Baseball: How to Play It (Jessee) ...... 
Basketball: How to Play It (Murphy) 
Boxing: Skills & Techniques (Haislet) 
Kill or Get Killed (Applegate) 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) 
Modern Judo (Yerkow) 
Softball: How to Play It (Noren) 
Sports & Games (Keith) . ; 
Sports as Taught & wages at West Point 
(Col. Baumer) 


2.00 
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America’s Foreign Policies . 
America’s Strategy in World Politics 


| Amphibious Warfare (Lord Keyes) 
9 | Assignment to Nowhere: The Battle for 


Tunisia (Bennett) 
Background of Our War ... 
Bridge to Victory: Attu (Handleman) 
Combined Operations: The Commando 
Raids 
Conquest of North Africa (Clifford) 
Don’t Blame the Generals (Moorehead) 
Dress Rehearsal: The Dieppe Raid 
The End in Africa (Moorehead) .. 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 
For Permaaent Victory (Johnson & Haven) 
Geopolitics (Strausz-Hupe) 
Graphic History of the War (War Dept 
Guilt of the German Army (Fried) 
Here is Your War (Ernie Pyle) . 
Highway to Tokyo (Rosenfarb) 
Hitler's Second Army (Vagts), cloth 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines (Romu! 
In Peace Japan Breeds War (Eckstein) 
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